Supervisory 
Management 


HOW ARE YOU FIXED FOR TIME? 


One of the toughest problems most managers face 
is “finding the time.” But there are ways around it. 


PUTTING THE BRAKES ON ABSENTEEISM 


A certain amount of absenteeism is unavoidable. 
But where do you draw the line? 


DELEGATION: DON’T DO IT YOURSELF! 


The bigger your job becomes, the more 


you will need to know how to delegate. 










ie Vote to Our Raders 


W 1TH this issue of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT; 
f changes—both in format and 


a number © 
content—are being introduced, to increase its at- 


tractiveness and its practical value to the reader. 
Among the physical changes that will be noted 
are the use of coated pape! the restyling of type- 
faces, and—perhaps more significantly—the in- 
crease in the number of pages in thi 
issues, from 64 pages to 80. 

SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT has been enlarged 
to accommodate 4 number of regular, new fea- 
tures: The first of these is a special digest section, 
which will present 4 cross-section of the best cur- 


rent reading in management, condensed for quick, 


easy reading. This has been added as 4 service 
feature, tO enable the reader to keep abreast of the 


latest published material in the field, drawn from 
hundreds of periodicals and other current litera- 


ture. 
Another new feature section, entitled “Your 
larly bring our 


Personal Management,” will regu 
readers interesting, practical articles in such areas 


of planning 4s personal finance, insurance, retire- 
ment, health, off-the-job safety. (The two articles 
in this issue, “Don’t Sell Your Later Years Short!” 
and “Your Valuable Papers: What If You Lose 
*Em?” are typical of the kind of material which is 
planned for this section. ) Though the primary 
emphasis of the magazine will always be on the 
supervisor's job in management, many of the ap- 
proaches that typify sound managem 
plant or office apply as well to personal manage- 
ment, and numerous readers have indicated a de- 
sire for material of this kind. 

Another new feature is “The Supervisory Book- 
shelf,” which will provide a comprehensive review 
of current management books of interest to supet 

visors. Still another feature, SM’s Roundup of 
Current Research Findings, will regularly bring 
the reader the highlights of new research in human 
relations and other key areas of management. 

We hope you will like the new SUPERVISORY 

MANAGEMENT. Comments will, of course, be wel- 


comed by the Editors. 
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VEN under ideal conditions, a 
certain amount of absenteeism 

is inevitable in any department. But 
there’s a lot a supervisor can do to 
keep absence rates for his work 
group within reasonable bounds and 
to reduce avoidable absenteeism— 
on the part of the employee who 
feels a little under the weather but 
could work if he really wanted to, 
or, in the same category, the worker 
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Every once in a while the 


problem of absenteesim seems 


to get a little out of hand in most 


work groups. Here’s what 


you can do about it 


who decides to take his “stomach- 
ache” out to the ball park. 

From the standpoint of self-in- 
terest alone, it pays a supervisor to 
do everything he can to keep ab- 
senteeism to a minimum, for he’s 
the one who’s most affected by it. 
When a worker is out unexpectedly, 
it may mean that the supervisor has 
to find a replacement, shift work 
assignments, or reconcile himself to 











a delay in getting a certain job out. 
In any event, in the long run he’s 
accountable. 

For the company, absenteeism is 
obviously important because it 
carries a high price tag—though few 
people in management realize just 
how costly it is. The Research 
Council for Economic Security re- 
cently estimated that the loss caused 
by sickness absenteeism equals the 
yearly output of one million workers, 
which would amount to $5 billion. 
Other estimates of the cost of ab- 
senteeism range from 1.5 per cent 
to 4 per cent of total payrolls, while 
General Electric figures that for 
every dollar a worker doesn’t take 
home because of absenteeism, it 
costs the company one or two 
dollars extra. It has also been esti- 
mated that the indirect cost of ab- 
senteeism is four or five times 
greater than the direct cost. 

Though absenteeism is an amor- 
phous problem, in that it’s often 
hard to pinpoint how much is un- 
avoidable and how much could be 
prevented, studies of many different 
companies indicate certain definite 
patterns. Here’s what some of the 
research on absenteeism shows: 

Women are off the job more than 
men. 

Absenteeism is likely to be high- 
est on Mondays and lowest on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. 

Absentee rates go up the day be- 
fore and the day after a holi- 
day. 

Absenteeism is likely to be higher 
in the shop than in the office. 

Nonmanufacturing companies 


have lower absence rates than 
companies engaged in manu- 
facturing. 

Weather and the distance workers 
have to travel have little to do 
with absenteeism. 

Absenteeism is likely to be lower 
on hot days. 

Employees of large firms tend to 
be out more than those work- 
ing for smaller companies. 

Absenteeism is slightly higher for 
companies that provide sick 
pay than for those that don’t. 

Respiratory diseases (mostly 
colds) cause 50 per cent of all 
absences and are responsible 
for one-third of the total time 
lost. 

Absenteeism has been increasing 
on a percentage basis over the 
last 30 years, despite the fact 
that people generally are 
healthier than they used to be. 

Employees who are absent a 
great deal during their first 
year on the job usually con- 
tinue this pattern. 

But more important than any of 
these findings is what the studies 
have shown about the effect super- 
vision has on absenteeism and the 
fact that there are “absence prone” 
people. For example, a survey at 
the New York Telephone Company 
involving 75,000 employees showed 
that one-third had perfect attend- 
ance records, while another third 
were responsible for 75 per cent of 
all absenteeism. Ten per cent of the 
workers accounted for 45 per cent 
of all absences. 

A study of women with high ab- 
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sence rates at the New York Tele- 
phone Company showed that they 
were generally unhappy, difficult to 
get along with, and hard to super- 
vise. They had few friends, were 
easily frustrated, and weren’t liked 
by other employees. In contrast, the 
women with low absence rates were 
outgoing, adapted to changes easily, 
were liked by other employees, and 
were inclined to think of the job as 
a career. 

This would seem to suggest that 
absence-proneness is a personality 
problem, and may therefore be 
completely beyond the supervisor’s 
control. In certain extreme instances 
this is true, and no amount of cen- 
sure or “understanding” will alter 
the situation. But in many more 
cases, absenteeism doesn’t occur 
only because people have personal 
problems but because these prob- 
lems are aggravated on the job—by 
boredom, discouragement, a poor 
work environment, a bad relation- 
ship with the boss. And this is 
where the supervisor comes in. 

A number of studies point up 
the relationship between absence 
rates and the qualities of super- 
vision. For example, in a study con- 
ducted by the ‘University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center at 
the Detroit Edison Company, it was 
found that 70 per cent of the low- 
absence groups were satisfied with 
their supervisor, while only 43 per 
cent of the workers in high-absence 
groups felt that way. Employees 
with good attendance records fre- 
quently commented that they felt 
free to discuss job problems with 
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their supervisors, that their super- 
visors took the time to talk over 
personal problems with them, and 
that their supervisors held meetings 
from time to time with the whole 
group to talk over common work 
problems. Employees who were ab- 
sent least also were found to have 
a high regard for the group in which 
they worked. 

Boiled down to its essentials, 
the study pointed to two major 
findings: 

1. No matter what kind of a job 
a person may have, the way he is 
treated has a definite bearing on 
his attendance record. 

2. Absences for both plant and 
office personnel are directly related 
to supervision, work associates, job 
status, and job satisfaction. 


What you can do 


The first step for the supervisor 
in cutting down absenteeism is to 
be sincerely concerned about it and 
to make sure those under him know 
he regards it as important. When a 


-worker is out and his attendance 


record is beginning to look ques- 
tionable, the supervisor should find 
out why, check the frequency of his 
past absences, find out how he’s 
getting along, talk to him when he 
comes back, and then on the basis 
of the facts evaluate the problem 
and decide what action to take. 

It isn’t enough for a supervisor 
to know that a worker won't be 
coming in. He should try to distin- 
guish between a “good” reason and 
the real reason for the absence. 
And in checking over a man’s at- 





tendance record, more is involved 
than knowing the total number of 
days he has been off the job. There’s 
a big difference between the worker 
who has been away from work for 
20 days because of a gall bladder 
operation and the man who has 
stayed home for one or two days 
on ten different occasions. A close 
study of the attendance record may 
reveal a pattern that can be cor- 
rected. 

The supervisor should try to find 
out how a worker is getting along 
during a period of absence. He 
should let the worker know that he 
is missed on the job, and check to 
see whether he’s getting proper 
medical care. Contact of this kind 
is important both in cementing 
the employee-supervisor relation- 
ship and in cutting down prevent- 
able absenteeism. There'll be fewer 
workers coming down with colds on 
the first day of the fishing season if 
the supervisor is conscientious in 
following through during absence 
periods. 

When a worker returns to the 
job, some acknowledgement of the 
absence should be made, even if it 
consists only of asking him how he 
is feeling. If he was seriously ill, the 
supervisor should follow up to see 
whether he has his job under con- 
trol again and whether any special 
problems need attention. 

In cases where it seems likely 
that the absence was avoidable, 
where a man’s record shows a high 
rate of absenteeism, where his ex- 


cuse seems questionable, or where 
he’s evasive about the reason for 
his absence, an interview is in order. 

The purpose of such an inter- 
view is to find out exactly why a 
worker was out and to uncover any 
hidden reason for his being off the 
job. During the interview, the super- 
visor should show the man his at- 
tendance record and stress the im- 
portance of good attendance. Most 
important, he should try to ascer- 
tain whether the situation that 
caused the absence has_ been 
brought under control. 

The supervisor’s attitude during 
this kind of interview should be one 
that will enable him to get the facts. 
Obviously, the supervisor should 
not be antagonistic—or, at the other 
extreme, excessively sympathetic. 
He should treat the matter as a 
mutual problem, be constructive, 
and—most important—listen. 

What is learned during the inter- 
view determines the kind of action 
the supervisor should take. It may 
mean referring a worker to outside 
help or counsel on a family prob- 
lem, sending him for a medical 
check-up, or changing his job as- 
signment. If it’s clearly a disciplin- 
ary problem, the worker should be 
warned that another unexcused ab- 
sence may mean discharge. 

The mere fact that the supervisor 
shows an interest in getting at causes 
will serve as a brake on absentee- 
ism. The supervisor, in other words, 
has to be on the job—if he wants 
his men to be. @ —E. C. K. 
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The problem of “finding the time” is one 


that besets managers at all levels. And it’s 


largely a matter of organization 


H”= you ever been in a taxi 

when it’s been held up by a 
raised bridge or a traffic jam? It’s 
pretty uncomfortable to watch the 
meter run up your fare while you’re 
getting no place. 

Suppose, by some stretch of the 
imagination, that you had a meter 
on your desk that added up your 
pay every hour. Wouldn’t this make 
you extremely conscious of exactly 
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how much work you accomplished 
between each click of the meter to 
a successively higher figure? It 
would probably also make you un- 
comfortable to see and hear that 
meter if, through no conscious fault 
of your own, you were continually 
delayed or prevented from accom- 
plishing a productive hour’s work. 
Although we don’t recommend 
that managers insta!l any such de- 














vices at their desks, they can get 
real benefit from developing and 
using their own “mental’ time 
meters. 

Look at it this way. As a man- 
ager, you are a seller, and your 
company is the buyer. Your com- 
modity for sale is productive time— 
not total time. It’s not the hours 
you put in that count, it’s what you 
put in the hours. 


How do you organize? 


Every supervisor is responsible 
for organizing his own work. Un- 
fortunately, our problems come to 
us on a “conveyor” basis, in no se- 
quence of importance. They must 
be sorted and graded, so that we 
can concentrate on the more im- 
portant ones. Therefore, it’s neces- 
sary to allocate the hours of each 
working day to each responsibility 
in such a way that a balanced job 
results. There’s never enough time 
in any hour, day, or week to accom- 
plish all the things you want to do. 
What you do accomplish depends 
upon how good a job you do of 
utilizing every working hour. 

And that brings us to the main 
question you might ask yourself: 
“Do I make every hour on the job 
produce satisfactory net results?” 
If you are honestly convinced that 
you do, don’t bother reading any 
further. If, however, like most of 
us, you would like to increase your 
net results per hour, here are some 
suggestions which may be of prac- 
tical help. 





Do ‘‘block”’ thinking 


Regardless of what you’re doing 
at any given time, concentrate all 
your thoughts on that plan, prob- 
lem, or action, and block out all 
other problems from your thinking. 
Follow through, without deviation, 
until you are satisfied that you have 
accomplished what you want to for 
the time being. 

Don’t be drawn off base by in- 
terruptions or irrelevancies. Also, 
don’t decide in the middle of one 
thing that you have so many other 
things to do that you’d better get on 
to something else. Stick to it. 

Never indulge in the luxury of 
“scatter shot” thinking. Prepare for 
every discussion, review, analysis, 
etc., by rehearsing the problem in 
advance and jotting down notes or 
an outline on scratch paper. Re- 
member, “A _ problem properly 
stated is half solved.” 

Have you ever had an appoint- 
ment with someone to discuss a 
specific project, gone to his office, 
and then had your conversation in- 
terrupted by his allowing people to 
rush in and out of his office to check 
“quickees” with him? Or had him 
impulsively make two or three 
phone calls while you were there. 
“Boy, am I under the gun,” he’s 
likely to say. “Boy, are you dis- 
organized,” you’re tempted to reply. 
That’s another example of un- 
blocked thinking. 

When you’re working on one 
problem, close the door to all 
others, and you'll come to a better 


Adapted from “How to Save Time,” Spiegel, Inc. 








solution faster, save your time and 
that of fellow workers. 


Write instead of talk 


Most people love to talk but dis- 
like to write. Consequently, written 
messages are about one-third as 
long as verbal ones. That means 
two-thirds less time is used. Not 
only is time saved, but training 
yourself to write forces you to or- 
ganize your thoughts. 

Many questions can be answered, 
reports made, and _ information 
transmitted by a letter or memo 
rather than a phone call or an ap- 
pointment. Sure, it’s nicer to talk 
about the weather and engage in the 
usual social amenities that precede 
most business conversations, but re- 
member that meter! 


Phone instead of visit 


At times a written message will 
not suffice; a conversation is neces- 
sary. Consider, then, a telephone 
call instead of a face-to-face con- 
tact—it will be shorter. No oppor- 
tunity to spend time admiring a 
new ash tray or commenting on 
someone’s loud tie. Long telephone 
conversations are the exception, not 
the rule. The opposite is true of 
personal visits. Save the time it 
takes to go visit by using the tele- 
phone whenever possible. 


Make meetings productive 


“He’s in a meeting” is a com- 
mon, and many times irritating, 
answer when you want to reach 


someone. Yet, meetings between 
two or more persons are frequently 
necessary. After you, or someone, 
has decided that one should be 
held, make sure it’s productive. 
Meetings are expensive. Add the 
combined salaries of four super- 
visors in a meeting, reduce it to a 
cost per hour, and that hypothetical 
meter will be ticking off quite a 
sum. 

If you have called the meeting, 
keep the following points in mind: 


1. Plan for the meeting. Write 
down the pertineint points to be dis- 
cussed, in ere sequence. 

2. Give advance notice of the 
purpose of the meeting to those who 
are to attend. Give each participant 
a chance to organize his thoughts 
in advance. If necessary, set the 
stage by sending a written message, 
outlining the purpose. Set a start- 
ing and ending time. 

3. Start promptly. Let latecomers 
be embarrassed. It may cure them. 
Agreeing to attend a meeting at a 
specified time is a contractual bar- 
gain that is not broken by an alert 
supervisor or worker. 

4. Keep it on the beam. Discuss 
one point at a time and wrap up 
the conclusion before going to the 
next. There will always be partici- 
pants who get ahead of the subject, 
introduce irrelevancies, or “broad- 
side” the issue. Don’t allow these 
individuals to take your meeting out 
into left field. Bring it back; stay on 
the beam. 

5. Nail down results. Sum up 
conclusions, make definite assign- 








ments, and set deadline dates. Make 
sure everyone is clear on what must 
be done after the meeting. If neces- 
sary, write up the results and send 
them to each participant. This is 
not stilted formality; it is a tool to 
achieve faster, more economical re- 
sults. A good question to ask after 
every meeting is, “Did this meeting 
make money?” 

Above all, keep the meeting short. 
Remember, small minds love meet- 
ings and love to make them drag 
out all day. Bigger minds want to 
get them over with as quickly as 
possible. 


Use ‘‘live’’ files and ticklers 


Everyone has his system for 
handling his own paper work and 
records. Some systems are good; 
some should not be called systems. 
Regardless of whether you require 
six file cabinets and a secretary or 
just the bottom drawer of your desk, 
have a good filing system. 

Avoid piling work on tables or 
desks. Classify everything and see 
that there’s a “place for everything 
and everything in its place.” Work 
papers, reports, and memos that 
represent current or unfinished busi- 
ness can be kept in live files, ap- 
propriately classified for quick refer- 
ence. 

Projects or activities requiring 
follow-up should be brought to your 
attention at the proper time by 
tickler flags, memos, or premark- 
ings on a calendar pad. Compiled 
records that are frequently referred 


to can be put into loose-leaf 


binders. 

Regardless of the type of system 
you use, have one that allows you 
to find what you want when you 
want it and helps you follow up all 
activities and projects for which you 
are responsible. 


Set deadlines and budget 
your time 


A deadline date will always cause 
a project to be completed sooner 
than it would have been if none 
had been set. That may sound ob- 
vious, but it’s a simple truth that 
will work every time regardless of 
the importance of the task. 


Many jobs carry their own dead- 
lines—end-of-month reports, budgets, 
schedules, etc. Many others do not. 
On these, always set a completion 
date, whether it be for yourself or 
for someone else. It’s also easier to 
do block thinking when definite 
limits are set on the time you al- 
locate for any discussion, analysis, 
review, etc., regarding a particular 
task or project. Only then can you 
afford to avoid interruptions and 
concentrate fully on the business at 
hand, because you have made pro- 
visions for handling other things at 
other times. Evaluate the import- 
ance of tasks to determine the 
proper time allowance. 


Avoid impulse—‘‘accumulate’’ 


Combine details to eliminate 
double work and backtracking. For 
instance, frequently you will have 
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to contact someone—to ask a ques- 
tion, to report some information, to 
recommend a course of action, to 
complain. Just before you do, stop 
and ask these questions: 

1. Do I have sufficient facts at 
this time to justify contacting the 
person? 

2. Should I check procedure first? 

3. Should I contact anyone else 
first, possibly someone subordinate 
to the individual? 

4. Is the information I want or 
want to pass on important enough 
to justify a single contact, or should 
I accumulate two or three other 
things to cover with him at one 
time. Can I “save” items, thus com- 
bining three conversations into one? 
This latter point is especially good 
to remember when contacting your 
boss. 


Other applications 


This accumulation principle will 
work in other areas. Do you dictate 
memos singly, as soon as one is 
called for, or do you set aside a 
certain period for dictating all 
memos at one time? 

Do you stop people in the hall 
to discuss some business matter 
with them merely because you hap- 
pened to see them? Very little net 
ever results from these aisle-block- 
ing téte-d-tétes, because they’re 
usually premature. The subject is 
probably forgotten by the time both 
people return to their departments. 

So don’t go off half-cocked. 
Think before you act and accumu- 
late when possible. 
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Use the ‘‘pin boy’’ principle 


If a bowler had to set up his own 
pins after each frame, his game 
would soon suffer, due to lack of 
attention and interest. This respon- 
sibility is “delegated,” so that he 
can enjoy and concentrate on the 
major part of the project, the bowl- 
ing itself. 

Use this same thinking in your 
work. Evaluate everything that must 
be done to determine if you should 
do it or whether it should be dele- 
gated. Is it “bowling” or “pin set- 
ting’? 

The attitude that “the only way 
I can get anything done is to do it 
myself” is a dangerous one if the 
tasks referred to can and should be 
accomplished by a_ subordinate. 
Being busy is no virtue in itself— 
not if you’re doing other people’s 
work. 

Practically every supervisor has 
someone available to whom he can 
delegate tasks. Subordinates, secre- 
taries, and clerks should be used to 
the utmost, so that more time can 
be spent in organizing, executing, 
and improving the major parts of 
the job. Fend off minor details. 
Throw questions back to subordi- 
nates if you think they can and 
should handle situations themselves. 
Such delegation will increase their 
ability to handle a number of as- 
signments and teach them, in turn, 
to delegate. 

Don’t, of course, expect other 
people to accomplish tasks unless 
you have trained them to do so. 
Once accomplished, however, this 




















training will pay off a hundredfold 
in relieving you of subsequent de- 
tails. 


Plan the work and work 
the plan 


No supervisory or executive job 
is so routinized that planning is un- 
necessary or won’t improve per- 
formance. Even in departments 
where the work is highly repetitive, 
there are improvements in methods, 
interviews with employees, special 
reports, changes in procedure, prob- 
lems to be solved, budgets, etc., 
that must be accomplished on a 
planned basis. 

Have some method for planning 
each day’s, week’s, or month’s work 
in advance. Run the job; don’t let 
the job run you. One simple, effec- 
tive method for planning each 
week’s work in advance and of 
knowing exactly what is being ac- 
complished as the week progresses 
is keeping a planning sheet. This is 
filled out at the end of one week 
for the week to follow. At the top 
are headings for work to be done; 
the days of the week, subdivided 
into A.M. and P.M. columns; and 
comments. 

All things to be accomplished, 
other than routine, are listed, in any 
sequence, in the left-hand column. 
Then, depending upon importance, 


time schedules, or other factors, a 
time for accomplishment is assigned 
each task by placing an “X” in the 
A.M. or P.M. box of the assigned 
day. Thus, a glance each morning 
of the week tells you what you have 
planned for that day. 

As each task is accomplished each 
day, the “X” is circled. Planned 
tasks that have to be delayed are 
rescheduled for another time by 
placing the “X” in the box of a 
subsequent day. Unplanned tasks 
or emergency jobs that have to be 
accomplished are recorded and 
circled when completed. Planned 
tasks that are not accomplished dur- 
ing the week (still uncircled) are 
rescheduled for the following week. 

At the end of the week, this 
record shows you how good a job 
you did in working your p'an. It 
also provides an answer to the ques- 
tion “Where did the time go?” and 
helps you plan better for the fol- 
lowing week. 

Regardless of what system you 
use, spend time each week to or- 
ganize your work and have some 
method for recording planned tasks 
and accomplishments. And each - 
time you feel you’re not applying 
any of the foregoing points, think 
of that hypothetical meter silently 
clicking off wasted dollars. It will 
help. @ 





THERE Is no cure for birth or death save to enjoy the interval. 


—GEORGE SANTAYANA 








Talking over your 


. PERFORMANCE RATINGS 








It may be accurate, thorough, and fair. 


But the most exact of ratings won’t accomplish much 


unless the employee understands and accepts it 


HETHER he rates them periodi- 

cally with a pencil and a com- 
plex rating form or merely gives the 
matter some thought in off mo- 
ments, every supervisor is pretty 
well aware of the kind of perform- 
ance he’s getting from his em- 
ployees. Some of the procedures 
that have been devised to put these 
judgments on paper are exacting 
and complicated, but the real heart 
—the real value—of merit rating lies 
not in the evaluation itself, but in 
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the interview in which the employee 
is shown how he stands and how he 
can improve. 

Not only is the interview the 
most important part of merit rating, 
it’s also the most difficult. The 
supervisor often faces the task of 
letting the employee know that he 
needs to improve. Nobody likes 
criticism, and it takes a great deal 
of skill and tact on the supervisor’s 
part to get the criticism across in 
such a way that the employee ac- 











cepts it and feels like doing some- 
thing about it. The employee must 
realize his need for improvement, 
and admit that need to himself, be- 
fore he will improve. Often, too, the 
supervisor has to work for a change 
in attitude to get the employee to 
admit that he should improve. 


Sometimes an employee has a 
good idea about where he needs to 
improve, but won’t ask for help be- 
cause, to do so, he will have to ad- 
mit his performance isn’t up to par. 
The performance-rating interview 
gives him a chance to admit (since 
the supervisor already knows it) 
that his work isn’t completely per- 
fect and to work out with the super- 
visor the ways he can improve. The 
interview may also serve to reduce 
uncertainty and tension where the 
standards aren’t clear. 

Whether or not a supervisor has 
a formal system for evaluating em- 
ployees, his performance interviews 
must be carried out on a regular 
basis; they are not one-shot, presto- 
chango deals. Coupled with accu- 
rate, fair ratings, the interviews add 
up to a form of training that is 
tailored to the exact requirements 
of each man and constantly revised 
to meet his needs. They give the 
employee regular milestones to 
gauge his progress. 


Paving the way 


Even if the rating has been a 
formal evaluation, the supervisor 
has a lot of ground to cover before 
the interview. The supervisor must 
be sure of his plan for the talk— 


especially if the employee’s opinion 
of himself is obviously different 
from the rating. The employee’s 
personnel record will give a good 
idea of how well the man’s person- 
ality, experience, and training fit 
the job, and the supervisor should 
review it. He should also review 
what it takes to do the job. 

In addition, the supervisor should 
have in mind the why behind the 
employee’s ratings: What was the 
basis for the evaluation? What spe- 
cific actions by the employee in- 
fluenced the rating? It’s important 
to have ready specific illustrations 
not only of weaknesses, but also of 
the employee’s good points. If the 
areas where he is doing a poor job 
are well illustrated with statements 
like “remember when you made 
such and such a mistake?” and his 
strong points are glossed over with 
“otherwise you’re doing a good 
job,” the employee is apt to feel 
discouraged or even antagonistic. 
Spell out the praise in as great de- 
tail as the criticism. 


Timing and location are import- 
ant, especially if it is the first per- 
formance evaluation for a new em- 
ployee or an interview with a worker 
who is normally good but has 
slipped in some area. The location 
should be completely private, even 
more so than for the usual personal 
interview. All interruptions should 
be avoided, if possible; they tend to 
destroy the train of thought if the 
supervisor is leading the employee 
toward a conclusion about himself. 
Also, the supervisor must give the 
interview his undivided attention. 
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If the telephone is jangling or people 
are popping in and out, the inter- 
view will seem too much like “busi- 
ness as usual.” 

Since the interview involves criti- 
cism, the supervisor should time it 
when both he and the employee feel 
well. If the supervisor is angry or 
worried about anything, chances are 
he will put too much sp!een into 
his comments, and if the employee 
is angry or feeling “blue,” he may 
be on the defensive and less likely 
to accept criticism. If possible, the 
supervisor should feel out the em- 
ployee’s general attitude by engag- 
ing him in a casual conversation 
before the interview. 


The interview 


The supervisor’s handling of the 
actual interview can make or break 
its effectiveness. Any show of anger, 
pressure, or domination will usually 
cause the employee to clam up and 
miss the whole purpose of the meet- 
ing. The supervisor should make 
clear as soon as possible that the 
interview is not a disciplinary action 
for past mistakes, or a mere pep 
talk that is “full of sound and fury— 
signifying nothing.” 

In general, the interview should 
be: 

1. Gentle but firm. The super- 
visor should take the lead in some 
cases and follow in others. The ob- 
ject is to guide the emp!oyee’s 
thoughts in such a way that he be- 
comes aware of the areas in which 
he needs improvement and sincerely 
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wants help. Sometimes the em- 
ployee will carry almost the entire 
interview—even to providing a pretty 
accurate picture of his shortcomings. 
2. Informal. Even if the rating 
procedure has been mechanized to 
the teeth and carried out like a field 
marshal’s battle plan, the interview 
must be relaxed and informal. Get- 
ting down to the brass tacks of 
where he’s weak will take some 
opening up on the part of the em- 
ployee, and he won’t be able to 
carry it off if the atmosphere of the 
interview is all “by the numbers.” 


3. Friendly. The supervisor 
should work to relieve worry, ten- 
sion, and anxiety, and to kill the 
idea that the employee is on trial. 
One caution: The supervisor 
shouldn’t unbend more than is nat- 
ural. If he has the reputation of 
being hard as nails or a real heller 
and in the interview is nothing but 
sweetness and light, the employee 
will be so worried about the change 
that he won’t hear the discussion. 

4. Planned, The supervisor 
should have a clear idea of what is 
to be accomplished. Usually, the 
standards used for the rating will 
provide a good basis for this plan; 
covering them will show the em- 
ployee where he measures up and 
where he doesn’t. More than the 
simple mechanics are needed, how- 
ever; the supervisor should also 
know the over-all impression he 
wants to create in the employee’s 
mind: that he really needs to get to 
work, or that he simply needs to 
“touch up” a few areas of his work. 








5. Positive. Even if the employee 
has to be told he’s not doing well 
and needs great improvement, the 
emphasis should be on future im- 
provement and not past shortcom- 
ings. If the talk centers on the em- 
ployee’s future with the company— 
assuming his weaknesses are not so 
serious as to put this in doubt—and 
if his mistakes are used only as a 
basis for recommending improve- 
ment, the supervisor will usually 
have an easier time getting coopera- 
tion. 


6. Fluid. The interview is not a 
“be all and end all,” and the super- 
visor should point out that there 
will be more interviews as the em- 
ployee progresses and that even the 
ratings are not closed issues. Often 
the supervisor picks up additional 
information in the interview that 
enables him to recommend addi- 
tional helps more exactly, and some- 
times this information shows that 
the rating was inaccurate and un- 
fair. Keeping the interview fluid also 
enables the supervisor to call off 
the meeting and set another date at 
any time if the employee attempts 
to smother the real issues with a 
show of anger or resentment. 


Interview structure 


Following is an outline for a per- 
formance-rating interview. It isn’t 
recommended as the only, or even 
the best, way to carry out an inter- 
view; it simply covers basic essen- 
tials that can be changed and 
adapted to fit the situation. 


1. Warm-up. The first step is to 


put the employee at ease, calm him 
down. The established relationship 
will take care of this in many cases, 
but the idea of being rated will im- 
pose some extra tension and strain, 
which the supervisor should try to 
ease. The feeling of friendliness and 
privacy will often ease the tension, 
but it may be necessary for the 
supervisor to spend a few minutes 
on houses, cars, or babies before 
getting on with the interview. This 
small talk should not be allowed to 
get out of hand, however; the inter- 
view should be kept centered on 
the rating. 

2. Background. If the super- 
visor injects enough warmth into an 
explanation of how the ratings were 
made and encourages discussion by 
the employee, he can often skip the 
small talk. Emphasis should be on 
the standards and the fact that 
everybody is rated the same way. If 
the employee understands that he 
hasn’t been singled out for special 
condemnation and that everybody is 
measured alike, he will be more 
likely to admit that his performance 
can stand improvement in some 
areas. The supervisor should also 
cover the why of the plan, empha- 
sizing the “counseling,” “training,” 
and “progress” angles. The em- 
ployee’s reaction to the explanation 
of the standards will often give the 
supervisor an indication of how he 
will take the criticism. Sometimes 
the employee will betray tension by 
arguing with the plan itself, the idea 
behind it, or his being rated at all. 

3. The over-all rating. The em- 
ployee’s over-all standing should be 
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covered in a rather general way at 
first. Sometimes it’s a good idea to 
ask the employee to rate himself, 
covering both his strong and weak 
points. A few questions and com- 
ments by the supervisor can often 
bring out almost the entire story 
and lead right into the discussion 
of individual strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

4. Specifics. The employee’s 
strengths and weaknesses should be 
covered individually, giving as much 
emphasis to the good as to the bad. 
If all the good points are lumped 
at the start, the interview will seem 
to the employee something like this: 
“You're doing a fine job on so and 
so and this and that, but .. .” He'll 
be dreading that “but” and doing 
mental gymnastics trying to figure 
out by the process of elimination 
what his weaknesses are, and getting 
his defenses ready. The presentation 
will depend, to a great extent, on how 
much of an objective view of him- 
self the employee can take at one 
time. Perhaps the best plan is to 
back up each weakness with a 
strong point about the employee’s 
performance; then, after getting ac- 
ceptance of the whole rating, singie 
out the weaknesses for discussion. 

The supervisor should listen to 
any ideas or comments the em- 
ployee has about his specific strong 
and weak points. Future improve- 
ment by the employee will depend 
on what he thinks, not on what the 
supervisor’s rating sheet shows. The 
supervisor should lead the employee 
toward acceptance of his weaknesses 
and toward the desire to do a better 
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job. Achieving this may take more 
than one interview, so the super- 
visor shouldn’t try to “stuff the 
ballot box on the first vote.” 

5. Plan improvement. After 
getting firm agreement from the 
employee on where he can improve, 
the supervisor should talk over 
definite plans for improvement with 
him. The supervisor should be ready 
with ideas on ways to help the em- 
ployee, but he should ease into 
them rather than setting them up 
and pushing the employee in. The 
object here is to get the employee’s 
full cooperation; he has to work at 
helping himself if he’s going to im- 
prove. 

Some helps the supervisor can 
suggest might include extra training 
by the supervisor or another experi- 
enced employee, a reorganization of 
certain parts of his job by the em- 
ployee himself, a serious reap- 
praisal of attitude (on absenteeism, 
tardiness, etc.), extra attention to 
parts of the job (to accuracy, or re- 
ducing rejects, for instance). 

Sometimes the suggestions can 
be very vague; merely suggesting to 
a good worker that he should be 
more careful of something is often 
enough to bring about definite and 
immediate improvement. The train- 
ing aids should be tailored to the 
employee, and the supervisor should 
make sure the employee really ac- 
cepts them as something desirable 
before he begins the extra training. 

6. Questions and answers. The 
supervisor should ask for any ques- 
tions the employee has and answer 

















them fully. Clearing up any miscon- 
ceptions on the employee’s part will 
often head off future trouble. The 
supervisor should also get across to 
the employee that there will be fur- 
ther performance ratings and inter- 
views, and that the employee can 
discuss his rating or his progress at 
any time by asking for an inter- 
view. 

7. Follow-up. After the inter- 
view, the supervisor should make 
arrangements for any extra training 
agreed to by the employee and see 


that he gets off on the right track. 
Periodic checks should be made on 
his progress. Another part of the 
follow-up is to make a record of 
the interview, including the em- 
ployee’s reactions and the recom- 
mendations for improvement. 
However the interview is ar- 
ranged, whatever steps are taken, 
the result should be that the em- 
ployee has a good, objective view 
of his job performance, the ways it 
can be improved—and the desire to 
improve it. @ S. W. 
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Every Shift a “Graveyard” Shift? 


Rank-and-file workers at A. Pellow and Son, a British firm, 
recently found this message in their pay envelopes: 

It has come to the notice of the management that 
employees have been found dying on the job—and either 
refusing, or neglecting, to fall over. 

This practice must cease forthwith. Any employees 
found dead in an upright position will be immediately 
removed from the payroll. 

In future, if a foreman notices that an employee has 
made no movement for a period of one hour it will be his 
duty to investigate the cause, as it is almost impossible 
to distinguish between death and the natural movement 
of some employees. 

Foremen are advised to make a very careful investi- 
gation by holding a pay envelope in front of the suspected 
corpse, as this is considered to be a most reliable test. 

There are, however, cases where the natural instinct 
has been so deeply ingrained that the hand of the corpse 
has made spasmodic clutches after rigor mortis has set 
in. 

Whisper “time and a half.” This has been known to 
restore animation to a body which has been motionless 
for a week. 

The foregoing tests should not be used on foremen or 
assistant foremen, as in these cases movement of any 
kind is unnecessary. 


Time Out for Profits 


ONLY 1914 MINUTES A DAY are devoted to earning profits in the 
average manufacturing company, according to a recent esti- 
mate by the National Association of Manufacturers. The aver- 
age company, NAM found, spends most of the day paying off 
the costs of doing business. Further, only about half the 191% 
minutes results in dividends for the owners. The rest are used 
for investment in the business. 

They arrive at this figure in a very simple manner. Three 
hours and 55 minutes will be used to pay for materials and 
supplies. Wages and salaries will take two hours and 19 
minutes. Lunch takes one hour, To pay all taxes, federal, state, 
and local, uses up another 43%4 minutes. Repair and replace- 
ment of facilities will require 29 minutes. For research and 
promotion, 1444 minutes more are used up. By now it is 19% 
minutes before the day ends, at 5 p.m. In this short time, the 
company must earn the profits it must make to stay in 


business. 
—Management Methods 6/56 














Training, we are told, should be tailored to the man. 


But how do you determine his specific needs? 


4 beciunes on-the-job training or in- 
struction is an occasional part of 
every supervisor’s job, many super- 
visors aren’t entirely sure how best 
to tackle it. Obviously, if most 
workers had pretty much the same 
intelligence, personal traits, and ex- 
perience, the supervisor’s task 
would be fairly simple. All he would 
have to do is find out which teach- 
ing method worked best with John 
and then apply it to training Joe 
and Bob and all their successors. 
However, John has had several 
years’ previous experience operat- 


ing a milling machine but none on 
a stamping press, both of which he 
is required to operate on his present 
job. In addition, he is impulsive and 
a little careless, though a quick 
learner. Joe, on the other hand, has 
had experience with both machines, 
but he had a bad accident working 
with a stamping press and is overly 
cautious in operating it. He also 
tends to become easily confused if 
any change is made in a procedure 
he’s accustomed to. In other words, 
each man has different training 
needs, and these needs must be met 
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Position Breakdown 


1. Requisitions supplies 
and property. 


2.Prepares travel 


papers for siaff 
members. 


3. Checks to make sure 


correspondence has 
been cleared prop- 
erly. 


4. Maintains corre- 


spondence control 
system. 


5. Takes dictation. 


6. Types memos, let- 
ters, etc. 


7. Prepares replies to 


selected types of 
letters. 


Action to Be Taken 


The supervisor checked this off, as Miss 
Jones previously worked in the supply de- 
partment and knew the procedures. 


Miss Jones didn’t know how to do this. 
Neither did the supervisor, so he arranged 
for Miss Jones to spend a little time in the 
travel department. 


She couldn’t do this yet because she 
didn’t know enough about the organization 
of the company and the functions of the 
various departments. So he arranged for 
her to take part in the company’s orienta- 
tion course. To supplement this, he ar- 
ranged, for a limited time, to review the 
letters with her, discussing the clearances 
required and explaining why. 

There was practically nothing to learn 
about this simple system for following up 
on delayed replies to incoming letters, but 
he soon discovered that the staff was irked 
by the imperious manner in which she 
made her follow-ups. He and she had a 
couple of talks about effective ways of 
dealing with people in this situation. 


This could be checked off. She was fast 
enough and used her head. 


She had made a high grade on a typing 
test, but she didn’t know the department’s 
requirements about letter setup, number of 
carbons, etc. He saw that she had a copy 
of the manual covering these things. 


It soon became clear that she had a way 
to go on this one. Her letters were too 
long-winded, and she wasn’t quite sure 
enough of the mechanics of English usage. 
After a discussion, she decided to study a 
practical English usage book at home as 
a starter. 
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if each is to develop successfully. 

While this makes the supervisor’s 
training job more complicated, it 
doesn’t need to be a haphazard, 
ever-changing affair. Here’s a meth- 
od that can be applied to training 
any worker. 

1. Break down the job into its 
parts. List all the duties or opera- 
tions the employee must perform 
on the job. Wherever the employee 
is at all familiar with the job, get 
him to help in preparing the list. 
The list alone is a useful training 
device, because it gives the em- 
ployee a clear picture of what he 
is expected to do. Such a break- 
down isn’t hard to make if you 
know what you expect of the em- 
ployee; if you don’t, writing it down 
will help clarify your thinking on 
the matter. 

2. Decide whether the employee 
can do each part of the job well 
enough. Taking each item in turn, 
evaluate the employee’s ability to 
do it. If he can do it well enough, 
check the item off. If he can’t, you 
know the specific activities in which 
the employee needs help. 

Naturally you must know how 
well “well enough” is. The rough 
idea you have in your mind is often 
sufficient. Under some circum- 
stances, however, it is worthwhile 
to take the time to analyze and 
write down just what you mean by 
satisfactory performance of an ac- 
tivity. 

3. Plan what action to take. 
Once you have discovered the areas 
in which the employee needs addi- 
tional training, you should decide 


how to deal with each one. To do 
this, you should often figure out 
why and in what ways the em- 
ployee is not yet able to carry out 
a duty satisfactorily. 

4. Decide when to take the indi- 
cated action. Being human, we are 
likely to let things slide unless we 
provide time for them and hold 
some deadlines over our heads. 

On the opposite page you can 
see how one office supervisor 
worked out a training plan for a 
new clerk-stenographer, Miss Jones, 
using this method. 

This illustration points up some 
of the ways a supervisor can train 
his employees. He can give instruc- 
tion in the ways of doing the work 
of his department, or he can ar- 
range for a qualified assistant to do 
so. He can take advantage of the 
expert knowledge of others in the 
organization, as this supervisor did 
when he sent Miss Jones to the 
travel department and when he 
arranged for her to take part in the 
company’s orientation course. He 
can guide the employee to reading 
and study, and to training resources 
provided by the organization and 
the community. 


It’s a two-man job 


Ideally, this process is a two-man 
job. The employee has just as big a 
stake in it as the supervisor—maybe 
bigger. Of course, a new employee 
is not in a very good position to 
break down his job, but the super- 
visor should give him as much re- 
sponsibility for planning his own 
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development as he can take. The 
experienced employee can usually 
take a lot more. 

Essentially, this procedure is a 
way of figuring out in what ways a 
person needs to develop and of find- 
ing means for enabling him to do 
so. When the employee himself goes 
through this thinking process, with 
necessary help from his supervisor, 
it takes on real meaning for him. 
He gains a stronger sense of the 
need for developing himself. And 


he forms valuable habits of self- 
evaluation and self-criticism. He 
does, that is, if he knows his super- 
visor is not interested in merely 
“rating” him or in finding weak- 
nesses but is very much interested 
in helping him succeed on the 
strengths he does have. 

The supervisor who tries to make 
this a one-man job is likely to find 
that many employees will resent 
having their thinking done for 
them. @ 
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SUPERVISION: 


Some ‘'Personality Types“ 


By F. P. Walsh 
President, New Jersey Chapter, 
American Society of Training Directors 


In a recent survey of several hundred supervisors, four 


distinct types emerged. Do you recognize yourself among them? 


D° supervisors fall into any dis- 

tinct “personality types”? Per- 
haps, but no more than any other 
group of people. There is always 
danger in making broad generaliza- 
tions, but we have all known people 
of whom it could safely be said 
“he’s the aggressive type,” or “he’s 
extremely shy” or “very friendly” 
or “all business,” and so on down 
the list of common, human traits. 


People differ from one another— 
each in his unique way; so do super- 
visors. But in the broad outlines, 
they tend, nevertheless, to fit cer- 
tain over-all patterns. 

Consider, for example, the find- 
ings of a comprehensive study in- 
volving several hundred supervisors 
and managers at the plants of a 
large Midwestern manufacturer. De- 
spite numerous variations, super- 
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visors’ personality types on the job 
—their way of getting things done, 
of dealing with people, of carrying 
out their management responsibil- 
ity—fell into four distinct categories. 
Here, in broad strokes, are pictures 
of the four personality types that 
emerged: 


First Sergeant—the Rules 
and Regulations Supervisor 


His main goal is to establish a 
set of rules and regulations that will 
cover every situation that comes up 
in his department. He’s the cautious 
type—never sticks his neck out, al- 
ways plays it safe. 

He spends as much time as he 
can at his desk and avoids going 
out on the floor to mix with his 
people unless it’s absolutely neces- 
sary. When he does, there is little 
warmth in his relations with the 
people in his department. 

Communications are bad. The 
Rules and Regulations Supervisor 
passes on only the information that 
he has to, and in return gets very 
little back from his workers. Some- 
times important communications get 
lost because of his tendency to tie 
everything up in red tape. 

His main interest is his own se- 
curity and welfare. He controls 
those under him through company 
rules, regulations, and disciplinary 
procedures. His main demand on 
employees is for loyalty—loyalty to 
himself (because of his position) 
and to the company’s rules and 
regulations. 

But in spite of his desire for 
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loyalty, he doesn’t get it. The people 
in his department don’t identify 
themselves with either their super- 
visor or the company. Morale in 
departments headed by this kind of 
supervisor is usually low. 


Self-sufficient type—the Driver 


He’s a production-minded kind 
of supervisor. He gets the work out, 
but sometimes human relations in 
his department suffers as a result. 

The Driver is mainly interested 
in advancing himself; he wants 
more power, increased responsibil- 
ity. He has to be at pistol point be- 
fore he'll delegate any of his au- 
thority. He runs everything in his 
department and tries to control his 
workers by making them completely 
dependent. Extremists in this cate- 
gory are frequently referred to as 
“little Hitlers” or “little tin gods.” 

This kind of supervisor doesn’t 
like to have the personnel depart- 
ment or the training department 
butting in. He tends to think: “I’ve 
run this department for years. Do 
they think they know more about it 
than I do? If something is wrong, 
why don’t they tell me about it? 
Pll fix it. I know the employees 
better than anyone else does.” 

In his contacts with the people 
in his department, the Driver is in- 
clined to be critical and goes over 
every work detail very carefully. 
He tells the workers exactly how he 
wants the job done, gives them little 
responsibility, and, as a result, over- 
supervises. 

His communication is one-way— 














from him to his employees. He does 
all the talking and none of the lis- 
tening. People don’t identify with 
this kind of leader and resent his 
tight control. The relationship of 
the Driver to his subordinates is 
very dictatorial, autocratic, and 
leader-centered. 

Almost without exception, the 
strongest, most aggressive unions 
were found in departments headed 
by this kind of supervisor. And in 
plants where the driving kind of 
leadership was typical of all levels 
of management, strikes, stoppages, 
sitdowns, and slowdowns were more 
frequent than usual. 


Manipulative type— 
the Diplomat 


This kind of supervisor usually 
takes great pride in his skill in 
human relations—his ability to get 
along with both subordinates and 
superiors. He is mainly interested 
in gaining recognition and advance- 
ment, and uses good human rela- 
tions as a means to this end. 

In dealing with the people in his 
department, the Diplomat relies on 
psychological controls involving dif- 
ferent kinds of behavior and differ- 
ent kinds of supervision to get the 
results he wants. He tries to moti- 
vate his workers in such a way that 
they will discipline themselves. For 
this reason, the Diplomat is very 
partial to individual incentives and 
believes in putting each worker on 
his own in terms of those incen- 
tives. The main demand that he 
places on his people is ambition. 


He wants each employee to be am- 
bitious and to respond in the right 
way to the incentives he sets up. 

His contacts with employees are 
informal. People feel at ease with 
him. However, he is often thought 
to be insincere, and workers feel 
that he sometimes stages things and 
tries to maneuver people too much. 

Communications under this kind 
of leadership are fairly good. The 
Diplomat gives his employees a lot 
of information and encourages them 
to give him their reactions, though 
his interest in what they have to say 
is somewhat superficial. He’s more 
concerned with how he can use this 
information than with how he can 
help his work group. 

Identification between employees 
and this kind of leader is not very 
strong because the Diplomat en- 
courages the workers to be mainly 
interested in themselves. Frequently 
there are a greater than average 
number of lone wolves in depart- 
ments headed by this kind of super- 
visor, and the atmosphere is best 
described as competitive. Costs are 
usually low and production high. 
Management generally considers the 
results of this kind of leadership to 
be very good. But sometimes the 
Diplomat gets into difficulties be- 
cause he outmaneuvers himself. 


Integrated type— 
the Quarterback 


This kind of supervisor is con- 
cerned about his own recognition 
and advancement, but is also inter- 
ested in recognition and advance- 
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ment for the group as a whole. Un- 
like the other types of supervisors, 
the Quarterback is willing to fight 
for his people, and they will fight 
for him. 

His primary objective is to de- 
velop the group as an over-all unit. 
He realizes that each individual is 
not just an individual but is a mem- 
ber of a work group. 

He relies on social controls to 
govern the group rather than the 
psychological controls the Diplomat 
uses to manage individuals. The 
Quarterback demands cooperation 
from the group, knowing that the 
authority he exercises in his depart- 
ment stems mainly from the group, 
not from himself. 

His contacts with his people are 
frequent, close, and informal. He 
is out on the floor working with the 
employees, sharing their problems, 
praising them. He tries to be a part 
of the team. 

His communications are two-way 
and of a very sincere nature. This 
kind of supervisor believes that the 
people in his department have a 
right to know what’s going on and 
that it is an important part of his 
job to pass on information. He also 
believes it is a leader’s basic respon- 
sibility to encourage criticism, to 
invite reactions, and to get sugges- 
tions. 

In the plants studied, employees 
who worked for this kind of super- 
visor had a strong feeling of identi- 


fication with both their supervisor 
and the company. The relationship 
was a very democratic one—a group- 
centered one. Under this type of 
leadership, employees felt excep- 
tionally free of tensions, anxieties, 
and forebodings as to what was 
going to happen to them or how 
they were going to be treated. They 
felt they were part of a team. The 
atmosphere in the departments run 
by this kind of supervisor was one 
of teamwork. 

One finding which stands out in 
this study of personality types is 
that low-producing supervisors tend 
to supervise more closely and dele- 
gate less authority than do high-pro- 
ducing supervisors. This fact has 
also been borne out in other studies 
of supervisors. For example, in a 
survey of an insurance company, it 
was found that low-producing super- 
visors check up on their employees 
more frequently, give them job in- 
structions more often and in greater 
detail, and in general limit em- 
ployees’ freedom to do work in 
their own way much more than do 
high-producing supervisors. 

Another factor hinted at in the 
study is that the trend in good super- 
vision is toward placing the em- 
phasis on the group rather than the 
individual. Basically this shows up 
in the differences between the Dip- 
lomat, who puts all the stress on the 
individual, and the Quarterback, 
who is group-conscious. # 





He has the gift of compressing the largest amount of words 
into the smallest amount of thought. 


—WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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DELEGATION: 
DON'T do it yourself! 


If you feel uneasy whenever you don’t 


do the whole job yourself, you can 


profit from some of these suggestions 


Gr Manager Carl Holton 
savagely punched a key and 
waited until the calculator clicked 
into position with the answer. Scowl- 
ing, he entered the figure on a 
form and swiveled around to face 
Joe Bryan, the assistant advertising 


manager. 





“What do you want? I’m busy,” 
he said curtly. 

“It’s lunchtime,” Bryan 
“What's eating you, anyway?” 

“I just got a reading out from 
the Old Man about the monthly 
sales report,” Holton said. “He says 
Tillery used to give it to him on 


said. 
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the fifth. Everything I do, he says 
Tillery did it better. You know how 
Tillery got the report out on the 
fifth? I did it for him. He just 
shoved it in my lap and came 
around to get it on the fifth. When 
I took over his job, I picked up 
everything he was doing and kept 
all my old stuff, too.” 

“Why don’t you give the report 
to Lou to do, then?” Bryan asked. 
“Or at least give him some of your 
other stuff, so you’d have time to 
get the report out.” 

“I'd have to stand over him every 
minute to make sure he was doing 
it right,” Holton said. “It would 
take more time than doing it my- 
self.” 


“What’re you going to do then?” 
Bryan asked. 
“I’m going to keep doing the best 


I can until the Old Man either fires 
me or realizes that there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day,” Holton 
said. “You go ahead to lunch. I 
have to finish this report.” 

Carl Holton’s situation is one 
that is familiar to many men in 
business and industry today, from 
supervisors to company presidents. 
They find they are responsible for 
more than any one human being 
can do, and they don’t have enough 
time to do it. So they hack away at 
details and projects, work nights 
and weekends, and develop ulcers. 
Often, too, as in Carl Holton’s case, 
a staff is available to take some of 
the pressure off, but the overworked 
man can’t, or won’t, delegate enough 
of the work to them to ease the 
strain on himself. 
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Delegation has been the core of 
leadership since time immemorial. 
With it, Genghis Khan was able to 
rule all of Asia, and a U. S. Presi- 
dent is able to do the “world’s 
toughest job.” Without it, a man is 
limited to exactly what he can ac- 
complish alone—limited by the ex- 
tent of his physical strength, his 
ability, and time. If he delegates 
part of the work to others, he is 
theoretically limited only by what 
he can effectively control. 


The whole idea of delegation can 
be stated in a platitude: The man 
who has help can do more and do 
it better and faster than the man 
who tries to do all the work him- 
self. Even though this is obvious, 
delegation is often difficult to start 
using and even harder to keep up. 
It’s hard to overcome the old idea 
that “if you want a good job done, 
do it yourself.” The supervisor may 
also hesitate to turn over any diffi- 
cult work to his subordinates be- 
cause he isn’t sure they can handle 
the work, or doesn’t want to risk 
the chance of ruining some import- 
ant piece of work. 

This idea that employees are un- 
able to handle any more responsi- 
bility than they now do can be a 
powerful deterrent to delegation— 
and it can also be a misleading one. 
The only way to find out whether 
a man can assume responsibility is 
to give him that responsibility. No 
one can tell in advance what will 
happen. The seemingly strong man 
may break under the strain, and the 
seemingly weak or plodding man 








may take new fire and turn in an 
outstanding job. 

The risk of the employee’s dam- 
aging the work so badly that repair 
is impossible is also slight. The 
supervisor retains control over any 
delegated job and is able to head 
off any serious damage before it 
happens. Also, if the employee 
clearly shows that he cannot handle 
the responsibility, the supervisor can 
quietly remove it. Here, it’s best to 
make a clean break, with a clear 
explanation to the employee. Leav- 
ing him on a job he can’t handle 
may frustrate him completely. It 
should be made clear that the job 
was delegated on a trial basis. 

The supervisor who does a good 
job of delegation is free to do more 
actual supervisory work and over- 
all planning. This, in turn, usually re- 
sults in a smoother-running, better- 
producing department. A _ survey 
conducted for the Office of Naval 
Research compared the supervisors 
in high-producing sections with 
those in low-producing sections. The 
survey showed that the high-pro- 
ducing supervisors spent more than 
50 per cent of their time in general 
supervisory and overseeing work, 
while the low-producing supervisors 
were doing the same or similar work 
as the employees for 50 per cent of 
the time or more. 

Delegation may be possible in 
only a limited sense in some super- 
visory situations, particularly where 
there are no _ subordinates free 
enough to accept additional respon- 
sibility, either because of the nature 
of their jobs or because of a union 


agreement. Where the supervisor 
can vary the work of his men, how- 
ever, delegation can play an import- 
ant part in strengthening the work- 
force. The mountainous detail that 
comes with any supervisory job can 
be cut down. Even with a little 
flexibility, for instance, employees 
may take over the job of inspecting 
for safety hazards and reporting any 
dangerous situations to the super- 
visor. Parts of the training and in- 
duction processes may be delegated 
to experienced employees, and some- 
times even parts of the seemingly 
ever-growing paper work can be as- 
signed to subordinates. 


The higher you go... 


The ability to delegate becomes 
more and more valuable the higher 
up the management ladder you go. 
At the top levels, an executive may 
concern himself only with long- 
range planning and receiving re- 
ports on the work he has delegated 
to his subordinates. The higher up 
in management a man goes, the 
greater is the responsibility heaped 
on his shoulders and the greater is 
the need for easing the strain by 
delegating part of that responsibil- 
ity to others. The man who knows 
the methods and policies of dele- 
gation and makes them part of his 
work habits is ready to move up. 

The ideal in delegation is to be 
able to turn over a job to a sub- 
ordinate and all but forget it until 
he lays the completed work on your 
desk. Like all ideals, this state of 
affairs takes time and work to at- 
tain. However, there are a few gen- 
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eral principles of supervision that 
will pave the way for the effective 
use of delegation if they are made 
an integral part of running the de- 
partment. 


The first and probably most im- 
portant of these principles is good 
communications. The supervisor 
should maintain a policy of passing 
on to the employees as much per- 
tinent company information as he 
can. Employees who understand the 
over-all plans and course of the 
company are more able to do an 
intelligent job of the work that is 
assigned to them. 

Employee participation, if used 
regularly, can help build into the 
group a feeling of belonging and a 
readiness to accept responsibility. 
Training should concentrate on the 
reasons behind all the procedures 
and rules used in the department. 


The supervisor should also be 
continually evaluating and assess- 
ing the ability of each employee to 
gauge whether he is ready to take 
on additional responsibility and 
whether his abilities are being chan- 
neled in the right direction. The 
object is to develop a group of em- 
ployees who are able to function as 
individuals if necessary and still 
carry out work as part of a team. 

Communications also play an im- 
portant part in the actual delegation 
of a job to a subordinate. The sub- 
ordinate must understand the as- 
signment fully. The supervisor must 
spell out the work in enough detail 
so that the subordinate knows what 
is expected of him and something 
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of how to go about it. The super- 
visor should also explain or review 
any departmental or company rules 
involved in the work. The instruc- 
tions will differ with the ability of 
the employees and may range from 
a complete, detailed discussion of 
the work with a beginner to a 
once-over-lightly-and-have-it-back- 
by-Tuesday for an experienced em- 
ployee. 


The supervisor should always 
make sure he delegates enough au- 
thority to the subordinate to carry 
out any responsibility he’s assigned. 
This is particularly important if the 
subordinate must deal with other 
employees or other departments in 
carrying out the responsibility. 
Nothing is more frustrating to an 
employee than to be given a job and 
then be turned back because others 
were not informed that he had the 
authority to do it. If this happens, 
the supervisor may find he has the 
job back and an angry employee to 
boot. 

Far from being a matter of hand- 
ing an employee a job, to sink or 
swim, delegation should also pro- 
vide for counseling and advice from 
the supervisor if the employee needs 
it. In counseling, the supervisor will 
often have to resist the impulse to 
step in and take over the job him- 
self. The temptation is to give the 
employee too much help. Some- 
times, the employee will try to toss 
the ball back to the supervisor and 
will phrase his questions so that the 
supervisor finds himself faced with 
the decision. When that happens, 














the supervisor should turn the ques- 
tions back to the employee by ask- 
ing, “What do you think?” Dele- 
gating the right to make decisions 
also delegates the responsibility for 
making those decisions. The super- 
visor should be able to answer 
“Yes” or “No” to the employee’s 
questions, and should make it clear 
that he expects to receive decisions, 
not make them. 


No matter how much responsi- 
bility is delegated to subordinates, 
the final responsibility for getting 
the work done still remains with the 
supervisor. That cannot be dele- 
gated. Since this is so, the super- 
visor must establish enough con- 
trols over the total job so that he is 
able to find out the status of any 
part of it with a few minutes’ check- 
ing. In other words, the supervisor 
should keep tabs on the progress of 
all the work. The danger here is in 
too frequent or too close checks, 
which will make the employee feel 
he’s operating under constant sur- 
veillance. To develop the capacity 
for handling responsibility, em- 
ployees have to try out their own 
wings. They must struggle with the 
work to prove to themselves that 
they can do it. Too much control 
minimizes the value of delegating 
in building a stronger employee and 
may also slow the work. 

Any job that is delegated should 
have a set time limit or deadline 
for completion. This is one of the 
basic controls, but it also serves as 
a motivation for the employee; it 
gives him a scale to pace himself 


on the work. A job without a due 
date is too easily shelved and for- 
gotten; there’s just no urge to do it. 
If the job is a long one, the super- 
visor may ask for progress reports 
at stated intervals in add‘tion to 
setting a date for the completion of 
the whole job. These progress re- 
ports should be brief run-downs of 
the work and should take little time 
away from the actual work. Prepar- 
ing a long, involved progress report 
may sidetrack the work enough to 
cause real trouble. 

Other controls the supervisor has 
over delegated work include setting 
standards that must be met or 
budgetary limitations that must be 
maintained. He may also limit the 
work itself to a specific area of 
operation. Whatever controls are 
applied, they must be such that the 
supervisor is not hamstrung by hav- 
ing a piece of work in progress with 
no way of recalling or checking it, 
and such that the supervisor never 
hamstrings the department by hav- 
ing work waiting for a decision that 
only he can give. 


Don’t promise the moon 


When a supervisor delegates re- 
sponsibility to his work group, there 
is always the danger of creating 
antagonism or jealousy among the 
employees, or of encouraging ambi- 
tions or hopes for promotion that 
can’t be fulfilled. Care should be 
taken to avoid setting up false 
incentives to motivate employees 
to take on greater responsibility. 

Another danger in delegating is 
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that the supervisor may seem to be 
dumping his work on the employees 
to make his own job easier. Good 
communications will go a long way 
toward preventing this, but at all 
times the supervisor should show a 
sincere interest in the work the em- 
ployee is doing and should let the 
employee know of that interest. 
Genuine praise should be given for 
well-done jobs and constructive crit- 
icism should be offered for mis- 
takes. 


Delegation is the key to handling 
greater and greater responsibility 
and becomes more necessary as the 
responsibility increases. The super- 
visor who makes delegation part of 


his operation will free himself for 
more long-range planning and actual 
supervisory work and will be able 
to put more effort into the over-all 
running of the department rather 
than being sidetracked by details. 
Delegating responsibility to em- 
ployees, however, does not free the 
supervisor from the final responsi- 
bility for getting the work done, and 
he must maintain control over the 
work in progress. In addition to 
fitting—and freeing—the supervisor 
for bigger jobs, the practice of dele- 
gation pays off in another way: the 
satisfaction of seeing potentially 
good men take hold. S. W. 
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“I told our office boy—-joking, naturally—that he could even get my job.” 
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—American Machinist 

















The Penalty of Boredom 


TODAY, many employed Americans find their assigned tasks too 
simple, boring, or dull—particularly in manufacturing and in 
clerical work. Aiming for greater productivity, engineers and 
time-study men have, to a considerable extent, shaped the men 
and women who work with machines into complementary units 
of organic apparatus, without giving much thought to their 
feelings other than to provide for rest and safety. 

As a result, millions of Americans today perform at a pace 
approximating that of people in a detached trance. Boredom 
has also given rise to active distaste, which acts to reduce 
personal output. It is generally conceded that very few indus- 
trial and clerical workers are presently doing the amount of 
work of which they are capable. A vast reservoir of human 
energy and initiative lies waiting to be tapped. 

It has been estimated that if we could increase our human 
productivity by only one per cent, the nation’s total annual 
gain would be 600,000 man-years, or 150 million man-days— 
or enough to operate United States Steel, General Electric, and 
International Harvester for one year! Plainly, motivating 
workers to greater productivity while at the same time in- 
creasing their job satisfaction is a vital task for management. 

—Wilbert E. Scheer in an address before a chapter of 
the National Office Management Association, 





How Age Ties in with Job Problems 


THERE’S A DEFINITE TIE-IN between an employee’s age and the 
kind of job problems that bother him. In interviews with em- 
ployees, an insurance company learned that: 

Attendance problems were mentioned most often by workers 
in the 17-20 age group, were of more than average importance 
to the 21-25 group, and were relatively unimportant for 
workers over 26. 

Problems involving transfers concerned the 17-20 and 41-45 
age groups most. 

Difficulties connected with job performance interviews were 
mentioned most by the 21-25 group, more than an average 
amount by employees between 31 and 45, and became less im- 
portant to employees over 45. 

Tardiness, wasting time on the job and excessive talking 
were major problems for the 17-20 group. 











DID YOU KNOW... 
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The Tab for Illness: Sickness absenteeism alone, reports the Re- 
search Council for Economic Security, causes a loss equivalent to 
the production of 1 million workers annually—at a cost conserva- 
tively estimated at $5 billion. 


Paper—iIt’s Only Money: Every year the nation’s office workers 
are grinding out more than 175 billion pieces of paper. Annually, 
62 million file drawers are crammed with multiple copies of papers, 
adding 15 per cent to the records of past years. It takes the time 
and salaries of nearly 2 million clerks to handle records already 
on file. Average cost to create, handle and file the contents of a 
single four-drawer filing cabinet: $6,200. 


Efficiency and Age: In a recent survey by Mill & Factory, 
50 per cent of the firms polled said they found workers to be 
most efficient between 36 and 45 years of age; 23 per cent found 
them most efficient from 46 to 55; and 7 per cent thought that 
efficiency was greatest around the age of 55. 


Easier Payment: A worker in the U.S. can buy a new car for 
about one-third less, in terms of working time, than his counter- 
part in Britain, or about one-half as much as a German worker, 
according to a recent analysis by the National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board. 


Holiday Pay: More than 90 per cent of plant and office workers 
receive an extra day’s pay or an extra day off when a holiday falls 
on a Sunday, and 85 per cent receive similar treatment regarding 
holidays that occur during their vacations, according to a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study covering 17 major industrial areas. 


Something in the Sock: About one-third of the nation’s work- 
force is covered by some form of pension plan, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Some 22 million persons are enrolled 
in pension plans, with private (non-government) pension plans 
accounting for 60 per cent of the total. 


The Case for Planning: A recent survey by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund shows that only one in four Americans over 65 has an 
income of more than $1,000 a year, and fully 36 per cent of the 
older people are without any income of their own. 














SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Commuters: One out of every seven American workers lives in 
a county other than the one in which he works, a survey by the 
Census Bureau shows. And men are twice as likely as women to 
live and work in different counties. 


Gal Fridays: Initiative was the secretarial quality ranked highest 
by 46 per cent of the bosses surveyed in a nation-wide poll taken 
by Underwood Corp. Other qualities rated (in order of import- 
ance): ability to type quickly and accurately; ability to file and 
find information quickly; winning telephone manner; punctuality; 
and personal neatness. 


Tax Exemptions: The number of dependent persons in the popu- 
lation is increasing, according to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. For each 100 productive workers in the U.S. there 
were 73 dependents in 1955, as compared with 60 in 1940. 


Robots or Bust: By 1976, demand for goods and services will be 
twice what it is today, reports Better Living, Du Pont’s employee 
magazine, but the workforce will be only 30 per cent larger. Thus 
automation may be not only advantageous from the viewpoint of 
increasing labor productivity but essential if we are to keep pace 
with future needs. 


Why They Retire: The employer’s policy on age is the most 
common reason for retirement, according to a survey by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Only 26 per cent of those queried had retired 
voluntarily because of poor health or a disabling accident. 


Out Sick: A survey among 28,000 workers revealed that women 
are absent from work more than twice as often as men, but the 
average number of days lost per absence among women (3.6 
days) was less than half that lost by men (8.8 days). 


Clean Sweep: In today’s commercial building the largest item in 
maintenance expense is the cleaning operation—which consumes 
40 cents out of every maintenance dollar. 


Dangerous Assignment: The National Safety Council rates office 
work as more dangerous than employment in a power house or 
in the construction industry. In fact, the Council claims there are 
only four occupations more hazardous than office work: mining, 
lumbering, quarrying, and cement production. 
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HOW DO 
YOU RATE 


AS A 





LEADER? 


PART TWO" 





By Rexford Hersey 


Associate Professor of Industry 


University of Pennsylvania 





Here are some more checkpoints for testing your leadership skills 


H™ do your leadership strengths 
and weaknesses measure up? 
Of the more than 6,500 supervisors 
and foremen already tested, the 
average missed seven or eight ques- 
tions in Part II. You can judge your 
own skill as a leader accordingly. 
Answers appear on page 56. 

1. If an experienced worker spoils 
expensive materials as a result of 
receiving faulty instructions from his 
supervisor, the supervisor should: 

a. Discipline him for failure to 
use his own judgment. 

b. Say nothing one way or the 
other. 

c. Praise him for following 
orders unquestioningly and tell 
him to continue to do so. 


d. Acknowledge the correct- 
ness of his action and suggest he 
ask about questionable items in 
the future. 

2. If a considerable number of 
workers in a department are slow- 
ing down in their work, the super- 
visor should be least suspicious that: 

a. The workers have become 
lazy. 

b. Supervision has become lax. 

c. Workers are afraid of un- 
employment when the job is 
done. 

d. Workers believe the job is 
no longer important. 

e. Workers are afraid that the 
rates will be cut. 

3. If a worker presents a griev- 


*Part I of this two-part quiz appeared in the August issue of Supervisory (MANAGEMENT.—Ep. 
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ance which the foreman knows to 
be totally imaginary, the foreman 
should: 

a. Tell the worker to either 
forget it or find a job somewhere 
else. 

b. Promise to correct the situ- 
ation in the hope that the worker 
will forget it. 

c. Investigate to find out whe- 
ther the worker has a real griev- 
ance, which he does not correctly 
understand. 

d. Arrange to have the worker 
transferred to a different depart- 
ment. 

e. Discipline the man for tak- 
ing unnecessary time out from 
work for the problem. 

4. In instructing a man in a new 
job, which action would be least 
advisable: 

a. Warning the man: of the 
dangers of being injured by the 
machine. 

b. Showing the man the entire 
operation before instructing in 
details. 

c. Breaking the job down into 
distinct steps for purposes of in- 
struction. 

d. Demonstrating short cuts 
used by skilled operators. 

5. If a representative of the 
safety committee discovers a punch 
press that is being operated without 
the proper safety guards, he should: 

a. Stop the machine immedi- 
ately and refuse to let it be oper- 
ated until the guard is properly 
installed. 


b. Order the operator to cor- 
rect the condition. 

c. Call the situation promptly 
to the attention of the supervisor. 

d. Bring the matter up at the 
next meeting of the safety com- 
mittee. 

6. If persistent false rumors about 
a supervisor’s alleged favoritism are 
being circulated through a depart- 
ment, the supervisor should: 

a. Discipline anyone he can 
prove was repeating any rumor. 

b. Ignore the rumors. 

c. Investigate until he finds the 
person who started each rumor 
and then discipline him severely. 

d. Make sure that the reasons 
for his decisions are made clear 
to his group. 

7. Under which of the following 
circumstances would you be most 
likely to permit a man to operate a 
dangerous machine: 

a. If he has a sore throat. 

b. If his wife had met with a 
serious accident the day before. 

c. If tests have shown that his 
coordination is poor. 

d. If he is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with his job. 

8. If a valuable and competent 
worker tells you he has a chance to 
get what you know to be a defi- 
nitely better job in another com- 
pany, you as a foreman should: 

a. Tell him you are sorry to 
lose him, but help him get the 
job. 

b. Discourage him in every 


Adapted from Better Foremanship—Key to Profitable Management, by Rexford Hersey. Published by 
the Chilton Company, 1955. The author wishes to give credit to Mr. Alford Kuhn, Assistant Professor 


of Economics, of | 
entirely the author’s responsibility. 


Jniversity of Cincinnati, for help in developing these questions, The answers are 
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reasonable way from making the 

change. 

c. Act pleased for his sake, 
but work quietly to prevent the 
move. 

d. Discharge the man imme- 
diately. 

9. The best way of presenting a 
rather detailed new method of de- 
partmental operation is to: 

a. Call a meeting and describe 
the method carefully and pains- 
takingly, with a statement that 
everyone is responsible for fol- 
lowing the new method there- 
after. 

b. Discuss the aspects of the 
program at a meeting, then give 
each person a statement in writ- 
ing covering all possible details 
that affect his work. 

c. Cover the broad aspects of 
the program both in writing and 
in a meeting, then discuss with 
each individual how the program 
affects him personally. 

d. Cover broad policy and de- 
tailed individual effects in writ- 
ing only. 

10. A person has had difficulty 
in exercising leadership and getting 
along with others. Which of the 
following characteristics will he be 
least capable of improving through 
various kinds of training programs? 

a. Self-confidence and self-as- 
surance in the presence of su- 
periors. 

b. General mental ability—that 
is, reasoning ability. 

c. Ability to make subordi- 
nates feel at ease. 
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d. Ability to make others want 
to do as he wishes. 

11. In the long run the best 
single measure of a supervisor’s all- 
around ability is: 

a. The number of men pro- 
moted from his department. 

b. The efficiency of his depart- 
ment. 

c. His ability to maintain dis- 
cipline. 

d. The ratio of scrap to total 
production from his department. 
In the following questions (12 

through 15) each statement is to 
be marked with a letter to indicate 
how frequently it is applicable, as 
follows: 

A. Always 

U. Usually 

S. Seldom 

N. Never 

12. In the administration of dis- 
cipline the following rules should 
apply: 

..a. The discipline should 
be based on definite knowledge 
of the offense committed. 

..b. The corrective action 
should be in direct proportion to 
the seriousness of the offense. 

..c€. The man should be per- 
mitted at least one warning or 
minor penalty before being fired. 

.. d. The offender’s previous 
record should be examined. 

.. @. The offender should be 
fully informed of his offense and 
be given a hearing. 

.. f. Investigation of the facts 
in the case should be made as 
soon as possible. 

om Z The disciplinary action 








for any offense should be uni- 

form for all offenders. 

wm Hh. A man’s record should 
contain a notation of a charge 
brought against him, although 
further investigation showed him 
to be innocent. 

...m 1. To the foreman’s men 
the superintendent should main- 
tain that the foreman was right, 
even after it has been proved he 
was wrong. 

13. A foreman who uses fear 
and driving methods to get work 
out of his men will experience the 
following results (as contrasted with 
a foreman who is a real leader): 

...m & The production of his 
workers will decrease. 

...« D. Turnover rates will be 
high. 

um C. More initiative will be 
exercised by the workers. 

.« @. Fewer accidents will 
occur. 

14. A busy foreman of an im- 
portant department should try to 
delegate the following duties to sub- 
ordinates: 

_... a. Counting items in stock. 

... D. Issuing tools and ma- 
terials. 

_.. €. Training new workers. 

...« @, Merit rating workers. 

... @ Deciding important 
changes in production methods. 

... £, Firing of inefficient 
workers. 

...m g. Settling of grievances. 

...« Hh. Responsibility for re- 
pair of important machines. 

15. In his relations with his sub- 
ordinates the good foreman should: 


.. a. Attend social functions 
given for and by his entire de- 
partment. 

... b, Attend social functions 
given by small groups of his 
people at their homes. 

.. € Refrain from letting 
outside contacts prejudice his 
judgment in the treatment of his 
people in the work situation. 

... Gd. Encourage the giving 
of gifts to him. 

....m« @ Grant promotions on 
the basis of need rather than 
ability. 

16. If a worker whose produc- 
tion record has been poor applies 
to you for a raise, you should 
(check as many items as apply): 

a. Point out that higher pay is 
contingent upon high output. 

b. Give him a raise if he 
promises to work harder. 

c. Reprimand him for poor 
work done in the past. 

d. Tell him you will request 
the raise immediately from the 
superintendent, but tell the super- 
intendent on the side that it is 
not deserved. 

e. Tell the man you think a 
raise is not in order now, but 
that you will see that he gets one 
as soon as he qualifies for it. 

f. Tell the man he doesn’t 
stand a chance of getting another 
raise in this job. 

g. Suggest methods that might 
be used to improve the man’s 
work. 

h. Threaten to fire the man if 
he makes such a request again. 

i. Tell him you will be willing 
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to review his record whenever he 

is convinced he has improved. 

j. Tell him you have already 
tried to get more for him, but 
that it was turned down by the 
superintendent. 

17. A foreman receives a policy 
directive marked “Mandatory-Effec- 
tive Immediately,” but he believes 
the policy to be unsound in the 
long run. He should (check as 
many items as apply): 

a. Put the policy into effect 
according to instructions. 

b. Inform his superiors that 
he does not agree with it, giving 
reasons and suggesting changes. 

c. Tell his men that he thinks 
the policy is wrong, but they 
must obey it. 

d. Avoid expressing opinions 
about the policy to his men. 

e. Refuse to adopt the policy 
until he is convinced it is neces- 
sary. 

f. Attempt to justify the policy 
to the men. 

g. Make no comment to his 
superiors about the policy. 

h. Put the policy into effect 
on the surface, but circumvent it 
wherever possible. 

In the following two questions, 
check the poorest answer. 

18. An employee with a good 
record over a period of several 
years is discovered to have been 
doing careless and irregular work 
during the past two weeks. Among 
the various actions the supervisor 
might take, the least sound would 
be: 
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a. Trying to find out if he is 
dissatisfied with his job. 

b. Reminding him he will have 
to keep up to his previous level. 

c. Having the plant doctor 
check to find if his health is 
sound. 

d. Inquiring if he has been 
having difficulties outside of work. 


19. The least important factor in 
keeping a worker satisfied with his 
job is that: 

a. He feels he is making pro- 
gress. 

b. He feels his work is worth- 
while. 

c. He knows he will not be 
fired arbitrarily. 

d. He knows there is no possi- 
bility of a serious accident. 

e. Both he and the job are re- 
spected by other people. 

f. The rate of pay is adequate 
for his minimum needs. 

g. The pay check is regular 
and sure. 

h. Increases in pay are auto- 
matic. 

i. His boss recognizes that he 
is doing good work. 

20. Check any items which you 
would consider essential in the 
preparation of a report on a dis- 
ciplinary action. 

a. All facts of consequence 
should be in writing. 

b. Long words should be 
omitted from the report. 

c. The name of the worker 
and your name should be given. 

d. The date and department 
-Should be included. 








e. The disciplinary action 
should be described. 

f. The worker’s statement in 
his defense should be given. 

g. Both the supervisor and the 
personnel department should re- 
ceive copies. 

h. The report should be typed 
and on good paper. 

i. The report should be turned 
in within 24 hours of violation. 
21. In deciding whether to settle 

a grievance case with the union or 
to take it to arbitration, manage- 
ment representatives should: 

a. Propose arbitration wher- 
ever possible, since the union is 
less able to bear the cost and 
may give in. 

b. Throw all cases to arbitra- 
tion in which you are not abso- 
lutely sure that a voluntary settle- 
ment is sound, since the impartial 
decision is likely to be both more 
sound and more acceptable to the 
workers. 

c. Settle every case on which 
agreement can possibly be 
reached, regardless of the merits 
of the settlement. 

d. Accept voluntary agreement 
whenever the result can reason- 
ably be lived with, even though 
the result is not up to your stand- 
ards. 

Do you agree or disagree with 
the solutions given to the following 
four problems in individual adjust- 
ment? Would the solutions still be 
the same if the situations were un- 
changed but different types of in- 
dividuals involved? 


22. Adjusting to the job. L. S. 
was an air-brake mechanic working 
largely in the open and earning, on 
piecework, well over $100 a week. 
An automobile accident, occurring 
outside the plant, crushed his arm 
so that it had to be amputated. On 
his return to work, his foreman, W.., 
gave him a job in charge of the 
toolroom, but kept him at his base 
rate of pay as an air-brake me- 
chanic, $80 per week. Previously 
the toolroom had been attended by 
an older mechanic, who spent a 
few hours there each day. 

L. S.’s job, therefore, was obvi- 
ously a gift, and he felt he was not 
earning the wages paid him. He also 
had much opportunity to think, 
which in his case meant brooding 
over his troubles. In this respect his 
work was comparable to that per- 
formed by many workers at repeti- 
tive tasks requiring little thought or 
skill. Another problem brought on 
by the accident was that L. S.’s 
fiancee expected him to earn at least 
$100 a week. 

W., in talking to L. S., noticed 
that his mental condition, despite 
his having received an artificial arm, 
was becoming worse and worse, 
even to thoughts of suicide or going 
West as a hobo. After further study 
of jobs he thought L. S. might do, 
W. decided to place him in charge 
of a group of four laborers who 
were collecting and sorting scrap in 
the yard. The job would keep L. S. 
busy but would not pay him more 
than the mechanic’s rate of $80 per 
week. Agree ......... Disagree 
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23. Administering discipline. 
Sally Q. was a cleaning woman, 
working from 6 P.M. until 2 A.M. 
The plant where she was employed 
was a large one and was operating 
on a three-shift basis. While making 
his regular rounds of inspection. 
Sally Q.’s foreman observed that 
she was not cleaning on the floor 
where she was supposed to be. This 
was at 10 p.m. At 10:50 she still 
was not there, and after some search 
he found her asleep in the stock 
room. 

He awakened her and asked her 
for an explanation. She replied that 
she was sick. He said, “Then you 
had better go see the doctor and 
then come back to my office.” She 
replied, “I ain’t gonna see no doctor. 
Ill get all right in a little while.” 
The foreman said, “Will you tell me 
how long you have been sick and 
explain to me all you can about your 
trouble?” Her answer was, “There 
ain’t nothin’ to tell. I just felt sick 
all of a sudden and couldn’t stand 
on my feet any longer. You needn’t 
take that down—I ain’t gonna sign 
my name to nothin’.” The foreman 
said, “Have you anything further to 
say? Do you still refuse to go to 
Medical?” She replied, “I ain’t got 
nothin’ more to say and I ain't 
gonna see no doctor.” The foreman 
then told her to go home and report 
back to his office at 4 the next 
afternoon. 

On checking Sally Q.’s record, 
the foreman found that she had re- 
ceived two warnings within the last 
five months—one for repeated late- 
ness and the other for sloppy work. 
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She had been with the company 
slightly over eight months. Accord- 
ing to the schedule of suggested dis- 
cipline for the use of supervision, 
“ageravated loafing, sleeping on the 
job, intentional restriction of out- 
put” were major offenses, carrying 
with them the disciptine of either 
“suspended discharge or discharge” 
for the first infraction, and “dis- 
charge” for the second infraction. 
In view of the circumstances in- 
volved, her foreman decided that 
the only thing he could do was to 
discharge Sally Q. 
Agree..........Disagree.......... 


24. Giving praise to a particular 
member of a group. Superintendent 
J. S. decided to have a series of 
meetings with all of his supervisors, 
about 20 in number, to analyze and 
discuss their jobs. As a preliminary 
step he asked each of them to write 
up his job in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan. Supervisor T. F., the 
youngest and most recently ap- 
pointed supervisor, who was looked 
upon by many of the others as 
somewhat cocky, turned in an out- 
standing job, far superior to any of 
the others. 

Superintendent J. S. decided to 
have T. F.’s job analysis mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to all the 
other supervisors as a sample of 
what they should have done and to 
give T. F. due credit in a covering 
letter. Agree............ Disagree............ 

25. Selecting employees for pro- 
motion. W., foreman in a plant lo- 
cated in a large city, was asked to 
recommend an employee for pro- 








motion to foreman in a plant lo- 
cated some distance away in a small 
town of 2,500 inhabitants. Out of a 
group of 20 technically competent 
employees, W. considered R. the 
best qualified to handle all phases 
of a foreman’s job. However, R. 
had a wife who had grown up in a 
small town but was very dissatis- 
fied with his rate of progress, yet 
she did not want him to leave her at 


night to go to school and improve 
himself. 

Though they had a small car and 
owned a nice little home, she 
wanted a better car and more pre- 
tentious house. On the other hand, 
she was a good cook and a good 
mother to their two children. After 
analyzing the situation, Foreman 
W. recommended R. for the promo- 
tion. Agree......... Disagree 


(Answers appear on page 56) 



































“Old needle nose won't be around checking up on us anymore . . . he's 
probably playing with his closed circuit T.V. sets!"’ 
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Whether it’s 20 years away 


or just around the corner, 


retirement faces most men someday. 







Are you taking the right steps to prepare for yours? 


| veal year more and more 
Americans reach the age of 65 
with life to spare. Aided by a high 
standard of living and a steadily in- 
creasing life expectancy, they are 
finding themselves face to face with 
the prospect of retirement. For 
some, retirement proves to be a 
happy time, but others find it to be 
a mixed blessing of too much lei- 
sure and too little money and ac- 
tivity. Which it will be for you 
depends, to a large extent, on how 
well you lay your plans for your 
years of maturity. 
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One large “if” factor in whether 
you enjoy retirement, and whether 
you live to try, for that matter, is 
health. Science and research are 
making progress in solving the 
riddles of disease and are learning 
to treat injuries that formerly dis- 
abled; but what counts most in in- 
suring a long, happy life is per- 
sonal care, and that’s not a plan, 
but a habit. Developing that habit 
early will pay off handsomely in 
easing the retirement years. Regu- 
lar medical check-ups should be 
made routine; good health should 











be the basis for all other plans, 
present or future. Without good 
health, plans are much harder to 
make—and carry out. 

When you retire may or may 
not be beyond the scope of your 
planning. Retirement plans differ all 
over the country. In some com- 
panies, retirement is automatic at 
65; in some, it is flexible, depending 
upon your ability and desire to con- 
tinue on the job; and in others it’s a 
gradual tapering off of work and 
pay until you’re fully retired. 

Which is best? Nobody can say. 
Retirement is such an individual 
matter that no one rule or theory 
can be best for all cases. Even the 
economists disagree: some say you 
should retire early to “enjoy life,” 
while others maintain you should 
work as long as you are able. One 
man may be completely ready to 
retire at 60, while another is able 
and wants to go on working at 85. 
The ideal, of course, is to be able 
to retire when you want to, rather 
than when you have to. The man 
who has planned ahead, financially 
and mentally, for retirement is often 
able to do just that, or, if his com- 
pany has automatic retirement at 
65, he is able to face his “life of 
leisure” with an easy mind. 

The groundwork for retirement 
can be laid surprisingly far in ad- 
vance, both in planning the finances 
to enable you to live and the inter- 
ests that will give your life direc- 
tion. In some cases, the two may 
overlap. 

Planning for a retirement income 
should start as early as possible, 


since the amount of that income 
will largely determine whether your 
retirement is successful. The peace 
of mind that comes from knowing 
an income will be there when you 
retire can go a long way toward 
making the rest of retirement plan- 
ning easy. In a survey conducted 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, it 
was found that 66 per cent of the 
retired people who had an income 
of more than $2,000 a year liked 
retirement, while only 38 per cent 
of those with an income of less 
than $1,000 found it satisfactory. 

It is possible to figure how much 
income you will have in retirement, 
and even to find out how it will 
be paid, whether monthly, semi- 
annually or annually. By planning 
ahead, you can make sure, first, 
that you will have enough income, 
and second, that it will be paid 
regularly. 

Some of the more common 
sources of retirement income are 
social security benefits, pension pay- 
ments, rental from property owned, 
interest from savings or bonds, 
dividends or capital gains from in- 
vestments, payments from insurance 
or annuities, and income earned by 
working or by being self-employed. 
Careful planning and careful sav- 
ing and investment can start from 
the day you begin earning an in- 
come; however, there are so many 
needs and emergencies and so much 
living to do between that day and 
retirement that many people don’t 
start thinking about providing re- 
tirement income until it’s almost too 
late. 
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Early planning will count heavily 
in building good investments. How- 
ever, too much emphasis on the 
future can be an unhappy state 
of affairs. Crippling your present 
economy by buying annuities that 
will begin paying at 65 just isn’t 
good business. Savings should be a 
legitimate budget item, but they 
should be governed by good sense. 
In the matter of savings, the thing 
that counts most is_ regularity. 
Month after month of regular sav- 
ings will mount steadily, while er- 
ratic saving of relatively large 
amounts is impossible to predict or 
count on. The biggest trouble with 
saving money without a_ regular 
plan is that where there is no plan 
for putting it in, there is usually 
also no plan for leaving it in. For 
retirement purposes, you should 
build up a reserve of cash to take 
care of emergencies, and it should 
be retained for just that. Cash sav- 
ings produce very low incomes, and 
only a part of your total investment 
in the future should be in cash. 

A good stable source of income 
is from social security benefits. In 
fact, the benefits should be figured 
as the basic source of retirement 
income. Social security is not relief 
and it’s not free; you must have 
worked in covered employment for 
a certain period of time and have 
contributed part of your salary to 
be eligible. If you meet the require- 
ments, it will pay you, under the 
present law, up to $108.50 a month 
after you reach 65, (women: 62) 
or up to $162.80 for you and your 
wife. 
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Social security may seem inevi- 
table, especially if you’ve been 
seeing a withholding box on your 
paycheck labeled OASI (for Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance for 
longer than you'd care to admit. 
Social security benefits are easy to 
get, but they aren’t automatic. 
Planning them as part of your re- 
tirement income will call for a little 
effort on your part. 


Straighten out your records 


Keeping your account records 
straight is about as simple as the 
government can make it, yet, it’s 
something that not too many people 
take the trouble to do. The first 
consideration is to make sure your 
account is credited to one name and 
one number. If you’ve used more 
than one number without filing a 
correction to your records, you 
should get in touch with your local 
social security field office at once. 
They will help you straighten out 
the record. If you let your records 
stay mixed up between two numbers 
until you retire, you may have a 
difficult time obtaining all the bene- 
fits you’ve got to your credit. 

To make sure your social secu- 
rity account records are correct, you 
should maintain a record of the 
money you contribute. You can get 
the amount from the W-2 forms on 
which you receive your withholding 
tax information, or by adding up 
paycheck stubs. These should be 
kept together and a record kept of 
the amount contributed toward so- 
cial security. Every three years, you 
should check your records against 








the government’s. You can do this 
by dropping your local social se- 
curity field office and asking for the 
proper form, No. OAR-7004. The 
form is simply a post card with 
blanks for you to fill in the proper 
identification information. It is al- 
ready addressed to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in Baltimore. 
You merely mail them the filled-in 
card, and you'll receive a statement 
of the credits in your account. If 
the government’s records don’t 
agree with yours, check with the 
social security field office; they have 
a form for making changes, too. 
The reason for checking every three 
years is that there’s a time limit on 
some types of changes. If they aren’t 
made before the time runs out, 
you’re stuck with the mistake. 

There are many other provisions 
of the social security law which may 
prove welcome when you retire. 
You can find out about them and 
the ways they affect you from your 
local social security office. They can 
provide you with booklets explain- 
ing the law, and they'll help you 
figure out what benefits you can 
expect as retirement income. This 
service, of course, is free. 

Another source of income that 
you may have is income from a 
company pension plan. If your com- 
pany has a plan, you should know 
its provisions. Usually, information 
and booklets are provided to mem- 
bers of the plan as they become 
eligible, and the company’s person- 
nel office or department answers 
any questions that arise. If you will 
receive a pension on retirement, 


you should know, first, what the 
benefits will be, and second, how 
they will be paid. 

As for private annuities and in- 
come from insurance, your retire- 
ment income will be governed by 
the plans and policies you buy be- 
fore retirement. It’s a good idea to 
shop around before buying, com- 
pare prices and features, and check 
out any advice you get with some- 
body who isn’t trying to sell you 
something. The same thing goes for 
income derived from investment in 
stocks and bonds. A good invest- 
ment counselor can put you on the 
right track for buying good income 
producers. 

According to an estimate by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, it will 
take about $16,000 cash when 
you’re 65 to buy a lifetime income 
of $100 a month for the rest of 
your life. If you begin when you’re 
35 and save $6 a week at 3 per 
cent compound interest, you'll have 
the $16,000 when you’re 65. You'll 
need to have $11 a week if you 
start at 45, and if you start at 55, 
the weekly savings will have to be 
about $26 a week. It pays to get 
started as soon as you can. 

A good source of income may 
come from starting a small business 
of your own. This can also provide 
more than enough activity for your 
retirement years in addition to 
bringing in money. 

One supervisor in Pennsylvania 
was an amateur cook. As he neared 
retirement, he invested his savings 
in a small cafe across the street 
from the plant. He remodeled the 
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little restaurant and set himself up 
in business, with his wife acting as 
counter girl and general assistant. 
The fact that the café was small 
didn’t matter, since most of the men 
brought their lunches from home, 
anyway. But the friendly atmos- 
phere made it a meeting place for 
the men at the plant, and enough 
of them ate lunch there every day 
to provide a nice little business. The 
supervisor solved his retirement- 
income problem and provided him- 
self with a way of keeping busy and 
maintaining close contact with the 
plant in one swoop. 

Usually, things won’t work out 
that neatly. However, many retired 
people either turn their hobbies into 
profitable business ventures or es- 
tablish small shops or service com- 
panies and become their own bosses. 

The Federal Government pub- 
lishes a number of small-business 
manuals which give a great deal of 
basic information on a wide variety 
of businesses. These manuals were 
compiled by the Department of 
Commerce. You can obtain copies 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Most 
of them sell for less than a dollar. 
A few sample titles are: Establish- 
ing and Operating a Restaurant, 
Establishing and Operating a Small 
Print Shop, Establishing and Oper- 
ating a Grocery Store. 

You can probably find a listing 
of the small-business manuals and 
other government publications at 
the public library. 

If opening a business doesn’t 
seem in your line, you might check 
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into the possibilities for part- or 
full-time employment in your com- 
munity. 

The main consideration in setting 
up any retirement-income plan is to 
keep it flexible enough so that one 
business failure or the drying up of 
any one source of income doesn’t 
wipe you out. After you’ve retired, 
you won’t have time and capital to 
rebuild. Also, in the event that your 
health should fail, at least part of 
your income should be planned so 
that no effort on your part is re- 
quired. 

Lack of planning on the activity 
side of the ledger can cause trouble, 
too. All too often, you hear the 
comment, “He was such a hard 
worker, but after he retired he 
didn’t know what to do with him- 
self.” Planning for activities to give 
purpose to your retirement will de- 
pend entirely on what kind of per- 
sonality you have, but the planning 
should start early. Waiting until 
after you retire to begin some out- 
side activities will put you in the 
position of being shoved on a stage 
and told, “O.K., now, do some- 
thing!” 

Another angle to starting in on 
your outside activities early is that 
you’re not so “sot in your ways” 
when you’re younger and are will- 
ing to try new things and winnow 
out the things you don’t like. It’s 
not true that you can’t learn new 
things if you wait until you retire, 
but whether you will want to is an- 
other question. Of course, some 
people can stay completely happy 
for hours just sitting and watching 





the passers-by; others get the fidgets 
if they have to sit still for five 
minutes. 

Hobbies can be a good activity 
for retired life if they’re something 


help you gain leadership abilities 
and contacts now, and after you re- 
tire, provide you with a steady 
source of work with a purpose be- 
hind it. Whatever you pick, it’s got 


to be something interesting enough 
to get you out of bed in the morning 
and keep you at it day after day. 
It usually takes some shopping 
around to find activities like that. 
Doing a bit of thinking about 
what retirement will be like will 
probably pay off in a much happier 
time when you do retire. At least 
you won’t be caught with an en- 
graved gold watch—and no reason 
to look at it. # S. W. 


that really interests you. All day 
long can be an endless time if you 
really don’t care that much for the 
hobby. 

In activities, as in finances, it’s 
best to have a variety of things 
going, so that no one thing gets 
run into the ground too quickly. If 
hobbies don’t interest you, there’s a 
rich field for activity in community 
work. Civic activities, local politics, 
work with volunteer groups, can 


When a Puzzle Can Be a Solution 


“THINKING” says a conspicuously successful administrator, “is 
admittedly the hardest work in the world. Nearly any of us 
who have to think for a living would rather do anything else 
than concentrate unremittingly on the close application of 
reasoned thought to unalterable facts. Which may explain why 
so many executives and professional men turn for spare-time 
recreation to muscle-taxing hobbies: gardening, shop work, 
boat-maintenance and sailing, hunting and fishing. ... And it 
certainly explains why we have such difficulty getting subordi- 
nates to use the brains we know they have. 

“Yet there is in human nature one thing that can induce 
almost any man to think. And I don’t mean either necessity or 
reward. I mean the challenge of the puzzle, the problem. On 
any public conveyance you'll see people working cross-word 
puzzles who wouldn’t think to save their jobs. Among the de- 
votees of scrabble, bridge and chess are some people who lack 
the energy to think hard about anything such as business, but 
will concentrate for hours on these—because they are problem 
games. 

“T believe most of us can get more out of our mental equip- 
ment by making more use of this fundamental of psychology. 
That is, by approaching each problem as a puzzle. And of 
course among the first of these is the puzzle of how to present 
difficult instructions to our subordinates so that they appear 
clearly to be what they are—problems with a lively challenge 
of their own.” 

—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade, & Hill), No. 74 
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YOUR 
VALUABLE 
PAPERS: 


WHAT 
IF YOU 
LOSE ‘EM? 





Can you collect social security without a card? 


Will your family be penniless if your will 


disappears? Here are facts everyone should know 


| Hapracageen urges you to keep 

them safe—those insurance pol- 
icies, bankbooks, deeds, and other 
valuable papers that an average 


person collects. And no doubt you ~ 


do keep them safe. But did you 
ever stop to wonder just why the 
caution is necessary and what hap- 
pens if it fails? 

What difference would it make, 
exactly, if the dog did chew up the 
life insurance policy or if the bank- 
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book was blown away in a high 
wind? Can you replace a lost stock 
certificate? Will your fire insurance 
pay off if the policy burns up with 
the house? 

Here are ten kinds of papers 
that might be found around a home. 
See what the importance of the 
papers themselves is, what conse- 
quences might follow their loss or 
destruction, and what those in the 
know advise if loss does occur. 








A savings account passbook 


Without a passbook, you can’t 
take money out of your savings ac- 
count at the bank or savings and 
loan association. Someone who finds 
a lost book may be able to. So 
move fast. 

Procedures vary in detail but 
generally involve something like 
this: Your account is immediately 
tagged, and no money can be with- 
drawn. You must complete an affi- 
davit testifying to the loss. If the 
account is a joint one, both parties 
must sign. You must wait for a 
specified period, usually 10 to 30 
days. Then you will get either a 
duplicate book or, more commonly, 
a new account and passbook. You 
might have to post a bond, adver- 
tise the loss publicly, or pay a small 
service charge. 


A life insurance policy 


Your policy is a contract. All 
the information it contains is on 
file with the company. Its loss or 
destruction does not affect your 
rights, though in the case of cer- 
tain “industrial” policies, it could 
result in the wrong heir’s getting 
the money. 

Loss of the policy can, however, 
cause trouble in two ways. First, if 
you die and the policy is not on 
hand, your beneficiaries may never 
know you had it. Second, the policy 
must ordinarily be delivered to the 
company when benefits are claimed, 
and sometimes when a policy loan 
is requested. 

If a policy is lost or destroyed, 


notify your agent or the company 
at once. The company will issue a 
duplicate policy after having you 
fill out a form certifying the loss. 
Don’t wait until you need the pol- 
icy, for then the delay could be 
troublesome. If you can supply the 
policy number or other descriptive 
information, replacement will be 
speedier. Also, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for beneficiaries to track down 
a lost policy after the policyholder’s 
death unless they at least know the 
name of the company or the agent 
who sold it. 


Your will 


If anything happens to it, you 
are leaving a lot of trouble for your 
heirs. A lawsuit to establish the 
legality and contents of a lost will 
is sometimes possible but at best is 
usually expensive and time con- 
suming. If it fails, your property 
not otherwise provided for will be 
passed along according to the laws 
of your state just as though you had 
never made a will. Don’t rely on a 
carbon copy—it may cause extra 
trouble. 

The thing to do is to tell your 
lawyer in detail what happened, and 
have him draw up a brand-new will 
for you to sign. He will insert a 
clause revoking the lost will, and he 
can advise you on any other pre- 
cautions that should be taken. 


A social security card 


You do not need the card itself 
to collect benefits. Its presence may 
hasten the paper work, though. 
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The time you need your social 
security card is when you report 
for a new job. The employer must 
see it. (Some may simply ask for 
the number, which you may remem- 
ber, but many firms will want to 
look at the card.) If you can’t 
produce a card, you will have to 
get one or you may miss out on the 
job. 

If you lose yours, report the fact 
to the nearest social security district 
office. If you have the stub that 
came with the card, which should 
have been saved separately and 
carefully, a duplicate card can be 
issued on the spot. Without the 
stub, the process will take longer, 
a week or 10 days perhaps. For use 
in the interval, the office can issue 
a temporary card which says you 
have a social security account but 
which won’t have the number on 
it. An employer may or may not 
accept that. So guard that stub as 
carefully as the card itself, and don’t 
put off replacing a lost card. 

Be sure to apply for a duplicate 
card and not a new one. Acquiring 
a new one means you are starting 
a new account, and if you have 
two social security accounts going, 
you or your family may never get 
all the benefits really due. 


A stock certificate 


Guard it with your life. While 
the loss of a couple of other items 
on this list can be more costly in 
the long run, none is so certain to 
cost as much hard cash at once. 

Your certificate is the evidence 
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of the interest that you own in the 
corporation. Your name and hold- 
ings appear on the company’s rec- 
ords, but that’s not enough. You 
can’t sell the stock or assign it as 
collateral for a loan unless you can 
deliver it. 

If you can’t find your certificate, 
or if it has been destroyed, get hold 
of your broker immediately and let 
him guide you through the process 
of getting a duplicate. The company 
that issued the stock will have to 
be notified at once, so that transfer 
of the stock can be blocked—in 
other words, so that it can’t be 
fraudulently sold by someone who 
finds it. (If it has already been sold, 
you will probably have to go 
through a court battle to establish 
your rights to it.) You will have to 
sign a complicated affidavit attest- 
ing to the loss. You will have to 
post a bond, obtained from a surety 
company, to protect the corporation 
in case the lost shares should turn 
up in the hands of a bona fide pur- 
chaser. The price of that indemnity 
bond will be, on the average, about 
6 per cent of the market value of 
the stock. If you lose 50 shares of 
a stock selling at about $40 a share, 
for example, be prepared to shell 
out about $120. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
warns you never to sign certificates 
until required to and always to use 
registered mail when mailing them. 


A property insurance policy 


A fire, theft, or auto insurance 
policy has no real value in itself. 








Copies are in the files of your agent 
and the company and perhaps else- 
where. The contract remains in 
force until it expires or is canceled. 
You don’t need it to make a claim. 
It is best to replace a policy that 
has been lost or destroyed, though. 
For one thing, someone who doesn’t 
know whether or where you are in- 
sured may have to initiate a claim. 
For another, you may need infor- 
mation from the policy. Finally, you 
may have to assign it or furnish the 
original to a lender from whom you 
borrow with the property as secur- 
ity. So notify your agent or com- 
pany, who will either issue a dupli- 
cate policy or write a new one. 


A U.S. savings bond 


If you have lost it, you can’t cash 
it, though it would be difficult for 
a finder to do so. 

If a bond is lost, stolen, or de- 
stroyed, report the facts right away 
to the U.S. Treasury Department, 
Bureau of the Public Debt, Division 
of Loans and Currency, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. Give them 
a complete description of it—series, 
date of issue, serial number, and 
name and address of the registered 
owner. Send as much information 
as you can; the more they have, 
the quicker the replacement job will 
be. 

You will receive a form to fill 
out and instructions on how to sub- 
mit proper identification. Then you 
can get either a substitute bond or 
the money due on the original. 


Military discharge certificate 
or separation form 


Without it, veterans or their de- 
pendents can have difficulty in get- 
ting all sorts of benefits. GI loans, 
homestead rights, pensions, and 
some disability claims are examples 
of things that require or are expe- 
dited by these certificates. 

If you lose yours, report the fact 
to the branch of the military in 
which you served and ask for in- 
structions on getting a replacement. 
Here are the offices to contact: 
Office of the Adjutant General, 
U.S. Army; Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel; Office of the Commandant, 
U.S. Marine Corps; Office of the 
Commandant PE-3, Coast Guard 
Headquarters. The Air Force is 
more complicated. The best thing 
to do is to write to the Office of the 
Air Adjutant General, USAF Head- 
quarters, and ask for instructions. 
The address in each case is Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Supply your full 
name and service or serial number 
if you have it, plus all the pertinent 
information you have—date and 
place of birth, where and when you 
enlisted and the unit from which 
you were discharged, where you 
served, your rank, etc. Explain 
what happened to the original. If 
they can track you down, they will 
issue a certificate retestifying to 
your service and separation. There 
will undoubtedly be some delay, but 
there’ll be no charge unless it’s the 
second replacement you’ve asked 
for. 
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If you had your discharge cer- 
tificate recorded by your town or 
county clerk, however, you can get 
a certified copy from that source 
more easily. It is wise to have the 
document so recorded immediately 
after discharge. 


A deed 


The deed to your property is 
evidence that ownership was trans- 
ferred to you, that the sale was 
completed and you acquired title. 
If the deed is lost or destroyed, even 
if the former owner should steal it 
back, you don’t lose title. The prop- 
erty is still yours. What you have 
lost is a piece of paper that was 
executed to prove your ownership 
and that describes the property and 
terms of transfer. 


In most cases, though, the deed 
is not the really important proof. 
What counts is the official record of 
the deed in the town or county land 
books. A deed should be recorded— 
that is, copied into the public record 
book. That official record proves 
you received the deed, whether you 
still have it or not. And without 
such a record you may lose your 
title to the property, deed or no 
deed. So recording the deed is gen- 
erally far more important than 
keeping it safe. 

If you lose or accidentally de- 
stroy a deed, the safest thing to do 
is to check with a title lawyer and 
follow his advice. Loss of an un- 
recorded deed means going to court 
if a replacement deed cannot 
promptly be obtained from the 
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seller. Loss of even a recorded one 
means, at a minimum, loss of the 
convenience of your _ property- 
ownership record, a record that 
might be the only notice your heirs 
would have of your property hold- 
ings. 


Birth and marriage records 


If you can’t produce these docu- 
ments, you can’t provide the usual 
official proof of age, citizenship, and 
marital status that is often needed 
to establish rights and privileges of 
various kinds. Social security bene- 
fits can be seriously delayed without 
them, for example. They may be 
called for in connection with pen- 
sions, widows’ benefits, life insur- 
ance, officers’ commissions. 

In most cases you can get new, 
certified copies by visiting or writing 
to the appropriate agency—clerk’s 
office, bureau of vital statistics— 
where the event was first recorded. 
There is usually a small fee. 

Your trouble will come if no 
original record can be found. If it 
is a birth certificate that is gone, 
try to get a baptismal certificate or 
a certified copy of a church record. 
If this fails, write to the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D. C., 
for an application for a census 
search, which will cost three or four 
dollars, depending on how much of 
a hurry you are in. Or see if you 
can get a certified copy of a hos- - 
pital birth record or a signed state- 
ment from the doctor who attended 
the birth. If it is a marriage certifi- 
cate, try to obtain a certified copy 








of a civil or church record, .an affi- 
davit from the person who per- 
formed the ceremony, or affidavits 
from two witnesses. 

If you can’t dig up any of these, 
start collecting every document you 
can that makes reference to the date 
of your birth or marriage—school 
and medical records, insurance pol- 
icies, passports, military records, 
and so on. Enough evidence along 
this line will often be accepted as 
the needed proof. Also, see whether 
your home town or the place you 


now live will issue an official cer- 
tificate based on your evidence. 


An ounce of prevention 


Perhaps you noticed that almost 
all the advice hinted at the same 
two conclusions: Maintaining a 
good set of records is a worthwhile 
project. A little money and time 
spent on safekeeping may save a 
lot of money and time later. In 
short, guess what an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth. @ 


—Reprinted by permission from Changing Times (The Kiplinger Magazine). 




















“Here's one from your employees—to me!—a sympathy card!" 
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Answers to Leadership Quiz 
Pages 36-43 


1. d. In this case the experienced 
worker should really have felt free 
to question his supervisor about the 
instructions he’d received before he 
completed the work. The super- 
visor would be right in making sure 
that he raised such questions in 
future and in not reprimanding him 
for his present mistake. 


2. a. If a number of workers in 
a department, after having done 
good work for a long period of 
time, start slowing down, there is 
no reason whatsoever to believe 
that they have all become lazy at 
the same time. Some other factor 
is causing the slowdown. 

3. c. Any grievance which a 
worker expresses should be investi- 
gated. Frequently a grievance that 
of itself has no basis in fact is de- 
rived from another which the worker 
himself does not realize or which 
he is unwilling to put into words. 
Proper investigation will disclose 
the real grievance. 

4. d. No explanation seems neces- 
sary. 

5. c. All matters in a department 
should be handled through and by 
the supervisor of that department, 
who is responsible for the general 
discipline, training, and behavior of 
his employees. However, in cases of 
absolute emergency, this rule may 
be violated. Where immediate seri- 
ous injury is likely to result, some 
companies authorize the represen- 
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tative of the safety committee to 
take immediate action. However, in 
the situation described, there seems 
to be no valid reason for violating 
the general principle. 

6. d. False rumors can best be 
allayed by the supervisor’s explain- 
ing the reasons for his decisions 
to all members of his group who 
are concerned. Disciplinary action 
would probably only increase sus- 
picion and readiness to believe 
rumor. 

7. a. Under the circumstances 
described, a sore throat is least 
likely to affect a worker’s attention 
and coordination, which are the 
prime factors in causing accidents. 

8. a. No comment seems neces- 
sary. 

9. c. There seems little doubt 
that the best method of presenting 
a rather detailed new method of de- 
partmental operation is to go over 
the broad aspects of the program 
both in writing and in meeting. The 
details which affect each individual 
personally can then be discussed 
with him without wasting the time 
of all the other members of the 
group. 

10. b. It is universally accepted 
that general mental ability is some- 
thing a person is born with. It 
changes relatively little throughout 
life. It is true that few people utilize 
their innate reasoning ability to the 
limit and that improvement is often 








possible. However, this improve- 
ment comes about through special- 
ized training in analytical reasoning 
and methods of solving problems 
rather than through the usual kind 
of training program. Similarly, edu- 
cation and an increased vocabulary 
may improve a person’s score in a 
test dealing with these factors with- 
out improving the person’s innate 
mental ability. 

11. b. The efficiency of a super- 
visor’s department as measured by 
high quantity and quality is the end 
result desired. All the other factors 
will eventually be reflected in the 
department’s efficiency. 

12. a. Always. No comment is 
necessary. 

b. Usually. In principle, the cor- 
rective action should be in direct 
proportion to the seriousness of the 
offense, but the past record of the 
employee and his attitude toward 
his infraction may cause the dis- 
ciplinary action to be less severe. 

c. Usually. Naturally when a seri- 
ous infraction recognized as calling 
for immediate discharge is involved, 
no warning is possible. 

d. Always or usually. The of- 
fender’s previous record should al- 
ways be examined when there is any 
possibility that it may cause the dis- 
ciplinary action to be either more 
or less severe. 

e. Always. No comment seems 
necessary. 

f. Always. No comment seems 
necessary. 

g. Usually. The rule is that the 
corrective action for any offense 
should be uniform for all offenders. 


As previously pointed out, however, 
the past record of the employee 
may cause the discipline to be either 
lighter or more severe. If so, the 
reason for this variation should be 
clearly expressed in the record, so 
that no charge of favoritism can be 
brought against the supervisor. 

h. Never. When a man has been 
proved innocent, his record should 
be wiped clean of any notation of 
the charge. 

i. Never. It would probably dis- 
credit both the superintendent and 
the foreman in the long run for the 
superintendent to maintain the fore- 
man was right after it had been 
proved that he was wrong. 

13. a. Usually. In most instances, 
the production of workers under 
a foreman who uses fear and driv- 
ing methods will decrease. How- 
ever, this is true over the long run 
rather than for any particular day. 
For a short period of time, his 
methods may induce greater pro- 
duction, but this is then followed 
by a slump that more than counter- 
balances the previous increase. The 
same factor may conceivably be 
true in reference to all of the other 
answers contained in this question. 
Therefore, an answer of “always” 
or “never” in place of “usually” or 
“seldom” is, by strict logic, correct. 

b. Usually. Same comment as 
for a. 

c. Seldom. Same comment as 


for a. 

d. Seldom. Same comment as 
for a. 

14. a. Always. No comment 


seems necessary. 
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b. Always. No comment seems 
necessary. 

c. Usually. As a rule, the train- 
ing of new workers in an important 
department is done by instructors 
or lead employees, but the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the train- 
ing is done properly and the most 
advanced methods of instruction are 
used still rests with the foreman. 

d. Never. The final rating of his 
workers is the supervisor’s respon- 
sibility, though he may utilize the 
advice and opinions of his assist- 
ants or lead employees to the great- 
est extent possible. In fact, if he 
does not so seek their advice, he 
will be missing a very important 
aid in the proper and impartial 
rating of his people. 

e. Never. No comment seems 
necessary. 

f. Never. No one but the fore- 
man, who is responsible for the dis- 
cipline in his department, should 
have the responsibility for firing an 
inefficient worker. He may ask for 
the advice of the general foreman, 
superintendent, or labor relations 
department, but this is a responsi- 
bility which he should not delegate 
up the line. If he does, he cannot 
consider himself a member of man- 
agement in any true sense. 

g. Never. The same reasoning 
that applies to the firing of an inef- 
ficient worker applies to the settling 
of grievances. However, if the super- 
visor has trained his lead people 
properly, they may be able to pre- 
vent many gripes from becoming 
grievances through proper explana- 
tion and sympathetic handling of 
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the problem. However, these lead 
employees, it must be clearly under- 
stood, are preventing a gripe from 
becoming a grievance rather than 
assuming any responsibility for the 
settlement of the grievance. 

h. Usually. Unless the machine is 
exceedingly important, and _ the 
proper technical skill is not avail- 
able, the foreman should be able to 
place upon one or more of his key 
people or on the maintenance de- 
partment the responsibility for the 
repair of important machines. 

15. a. Usually. It is sometimes 
impossible for the foreman to at- 
tend social functions given by his 
entire department, but he should 
certainly make every possible effort 
to be there. 

b. Seldom. One could almost 
answer “never” to this question. 
Too frequently a supervisor en- 
courages the charge of favoritism 
through attending social functions 
given by small groups of his people. 

c. Always. No comment seems 


necessary. 
d. Never. No comment seems 
necessary. 
e. Never. The ideal basis on 


which to grant promotion is abil- 
ity. Sometimes seniority or experi- 
ence is a contributing factor, but 
certainly an employee’s need should 
never be the main factor in grant- 
ing a promotion. 

16. a. Yes. b. No. c. No. d. No. 
e. Yes. f. No. g. Yes. h. No. i. Yes. 
j. No. No comment on_ these 
answers seems necessary. 

17. a. Yes. b. Yes. c. No. d. Yes. 
e. No. f. No. g. No. h. No. The 





only answer in this question that 
may require an explanation is that 
of avoiding expressing opinions 
about the policy to his men. You 
may think that he should attempt to 
justify the policy to them. But feel- 
ing as he does, it would seem wiser 
for him to put the policy into effect 
as well as he can and keep his 
mouth shut than to try to justify 
something about which he must 
know very little. Under such cir- 
cumstances, his justification would 
probably sound very unconvincing. 

18. b. By reminding the worker 
that he has to keep up to his previ- 
ous level, the supervisor takes no 
steps to find out what has happened 
to bring about the careless or ir- 
regular work. A mere warning is 
not the answer to the human prob- 
lem involved. 

19. d. The presence of danger 
can, in some cases, make a job 
more attractive to certain types of 
men. 

g. No explanation seems neces- 
sary. 

20. a, c, d, e, f, g. None of the 
above items require comment. How- 
ever, if we consider helpful rather 
than essential items in the prepara- 
tion of a disciplinary report, we may 
agree that all the other points men- 
tioned are worth considering. Cer- 
tainly the report should be easily 
understood. It should be legible, 
and if copies are to be made, typing 
is without doubt helpful. Again, it 
should be turned in as soon as pos- 
sible. However, these items are not 
essential in the preparation of the 


report. 





21. d. Voluntary agreement be- 
tween two parties is the essence of 
collective bargaining. Under present 
conditions, no management can ex- 
pect to have its way 100 per cent 
of the time; it must be prepared to 
give and take. The main objective 
is to maintain enough management 
prerogative to enable management 
and supervision to do a reasonably 
untrammeled job and to operate 
under conditions that will bring 
about a profit to the owners and 
reasonable remuneration to the em- 
ployees and management. All of 
these considerations are involved in 
the answer given. 

22. Agree. The correctness of 
W.’s decision was proved by L. S.’s 
reaction. Within three weeks, his 
interest in life and general attitude 
toward the loss of his arm were 
much improved. Four weeks later 
he definitely broke with his girl. 
Without doubt the satisfaction 
given him by his new job enabled 
him to face the future frankly and 
make the break with a situation that 
brought him both pleasure and pain. 
He several times made the follow- 
ing remark about his new job: “I'd 
rather be here in the shop than at 
home or anywhere else. It sure is 
not like it used to be since I am 
out of the toolroom.” 

The case of worker L. S. is not 
merely an individual one. In any 
plant, at any time, workers and 
foremen and executives are con- 
fronted with major crises which up- 
set digestion, lower efficiency, and 
disturb emotional health. In such 
cases intelligent sympathy and 
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understanding direction may be of 
untold help. 

Had there been a company-wide 
personnel department, with ade- 
quate records of job opportunities, 
which was not the case, W. should 
have contacted it to see if a more 
suitable job with a higher rate of 
pay might not eventually have been 
a possibility for L. S. 

23. Agree. In presenting this 
problem to groups of supervisors, I 
usually find that two or three out 
of every 10 object to the decision 
to fire Sally OQ. They claim that 
further efforts should have been 
made by the supervisor to ascertain 
what her trouble was; that it was 
inhuman for the supervisor to dis- 
charge her without further attempt 
to salvage her. In answer to their 
comments, you must recall that she 
not only broke a clear-cut company 
rule about sleeping on the job, but 
she could also be considered insub- 
ordinate in refusing to go to Medical 
and to explain how she became ill. 

Furthermore, her past record as 
well as her present attitude left the 
supervisor with no reason to be 
lenient with her and suspend her 
discharge, dependent on future good 
conduct. A decision in a case of this 


nature, however, depends naturally 
upon the generally accepted dis- 
cipline pattern of the company. 


24. Disagree. The action of 
Superintendent J. S. did not have 
the effect he thought it would. The 
other members of the group were 
not stimulated to do better descrip- 
tions of their own jobs. Besides, T. 
F.’s standing with the group was 
not improved. In many ways his 
life was made more miserable, and 
the time it took him eventually to 
become an accepted member of the 
group was lengthened. 

Superintendent J. S. could have 
achieved his objective of stimulat- 
ing the others and praising T. F. if 
he had praised T. F. privately and 
sent the others his write-up with no 
indication of who had done the job. 

25. Agree. Foreman W. reasoned 
that Mrs. R.’s ego would be satis- 
fied through her relatively high po- 
sition in the small-town community. 
She had originally come from a 
small town and did not seem to 
have a complex against them. 
Events proved him to be right. She 
became much more understanding, 
and today R. is superintendent of 
the plant where he originally worked 
as a mechanic. @ 





WHY IDEAS ARE KILLED: Man is so constituted as to see what 
is wrong with a new thing—not what is right. To verify this, 
you have but to submit a new idea to a committee. They will 
obliterate 90 per cent of rightness for the sake of 10 per cent 
wrongness. The possibilities a new idea opens up are not vis- 
ualized because not one man in 1,000 has imagination. 


—CHARLES KETTERING 











Better Make a Note of It! 


D° YOU FIND YOURSELF forgetting 

too many of the valuable ideas 
you pick up from what you see, 
read, and hear? Since memory is 
often a vagrant, most of us need to 
take notes. For notes—good notes— 
save time, aid memory, and are a 
reliable source of information in a 
compact, easy-to-take form. They 
conserve valuable ideas that pro- 
mote job efficiency. 

Every year, the job of supervis- 
ing becomes more complex, more 
opportunities for supervisory train- 
ing open up and more management 
literature is published. Whether he 
is compiling the results of a day’s 
difficulties in notes, or taking notes 
on a training course or reading pro- 
gram for future reference, the su- 
pervisor will find that good note- 
taking involves certain well-defined 
principles. When he applies the 
principles, he finds that they make 
his note-taking efficient and rela- 
tively easy, and with faithful prac- 
tice become profitable habits. The 
need for planning your note-taking 
as a definite system — instead of 
just letting it grow like Topsy—is 





well demonstrated by a study con- 
ducted at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where a committee was 
appointed to investigate note-taking 
problems of executives. Here are 
some of the results: 

a. All executives reported the 
need for taking and keeping notes. 

b. Most of the executives said 
that whatever system they used 
developed out of trial and error. 

c. All the executives recom- 
mended that a streamlined system 
of note-taking be taught in high 
schools and colleges—one that in- 
cludes outlining. 

d. Seventy-five per cent of the 
executives reported that they 
changed their ways of taking notes 
over the years, gradually improving 
them through trial and error. 

e. All the executives named the 
worst note-taking sin as “writing 
notes on scraps of paper that soon 
became lost or misplaced.” 

f. A majority of the executives 
learned to keep important notes in 
a file or loose-leaf binder. 

When you take good notes you 
have won only half the battle; the 
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other half is to make them easy to 
find. Plan a filing system along with 
your note-taking system—a filing 
system of classification, indexing, 
and orderly arrangement. 

Use a loose-leaf notebook for easy 
classification. A large sized note- 
book is better; pocket-sized note- 
books sooner or later lead to 
trouble. They fill up too quickly and 
cramp your note-taking style. Put 
each subject on a separate page for 
ease in reclassifying later, if neces- 
sary. 

Notes should always be in out- 
line form. As you grow in note-tak- 
ing ability, you develop facility in 
boiling down. However, you may 
want to take down in greater de- 
tail: the unfamiliar, key facts, 
things you’ll use often, things that 
are not available elsewhere, or quo- 
tations or figures that are useless 
unless complete. Condense all other 
materials as much as possible. 

Study and practice the boiling 
down technique. Here are some 
helpful hints to develop this skill: 

a. read or listen until you under- 
stand the point before you write it 
down. 


b. Classify points into groups; 
eliminate unnecessary words. 

c. State the point in your own 
words, instead of naming it. 

d. Omit unnecessary words, even 
at the expense of grammar. Use 
dashes and other punctuation marks 
and abbreviations. 

e. Use key words to help you re- 
member the points. 

f. In outlining an article, you 
may save time in the long run by 
skimming it first. 

Don’t use shorthand. Unless 
shorthand notes are transcribed you 
often can’t read them years later 
and it’s hard to find the main points 
in a mass of shorthand notes. De- 
velop your own short cuts; many of 
us who write slowly have our own 
system of abbreviation. Use any- 
thing that works —that’s under- 
standable. 

Remember, psychologists tell us 
we never forget anything. We only 
repress memories. Good notes help 
us to break through our repres- 
sions. They thus unlock the mighty 
storehouse of our memories. 


© James F. Bender. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
July 6, 1956, p. 32:3. 


What the Pensioners Think 


SURVEY of 250 pensioners by Thompson Products, Inc., showed 
that freedom from money worries was more important to 82 
per cent of the retired employees than “having something else 
to do.” Fifty-three per cent said personal savings are the best 
supplement to pension income, while 40 per cent listed a “‘paid- 
for home”; 7 per cent, another job. The majority, 74 per cent, 
said retirement planning should begin at age 55 or before; 
15 per cent thought 60 was soon enough; 11 per cent, age 64. 
Hobbies were considered the best way to spend leisure time by 
47 per cent of the pensioners; 40 per cent most enjoyed “just 


plain loafing.” 
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Is Your Moose Call in Tune? 


| aaron OF MINE tells me that if 
you haven’t heard a moose call 
another moose you’re in for a big 
surprise. A male moose call, he 
says, is a mixture of fog horn, bass 
saxaphone and a giant snore. It is 
discordant, vibrating, and not in 
the least tuneful to the ears of man 
... but to a female moose it sounds 
like music. 

So it is with us, when we’re deal- 
ing with our associates, our cus- 
tomers, our families and friends. 
We simply develop the fine sensitive 
knack of learning the other fellow’s 
call. 

There are two ways of handling 
people. One is to treat them exactly 
the way you feel like treating them, 
giving them a kick in the pants if 
they deserve it. Obviously, this 
method isn’t very satisfactory. The 
other way is to forget about your 
personal feelings and concentrate 
Yon results. According to this meth- 
od, you do a little advance planning 
and think in terms of other people’s 
opinions, and needs, and expecta- 
tions. 

But the very first step, I have 
found, is to learn to handle your- 
self. If we learn to handle our- 
selves, handling others becomes eas- 
ier. This is a matter, in part, of 
overcoming the sense of vanity to 
which every boss is natural prey. 
All workers resent a boss who is 
self-important and uses his author- 
ity to order people around. Control 
your temper; people quickly lose 
respect for the manager who con- 
tinually pops off. Similarly, avoid 


snap decisions which have to be re- 
versed in the next minute. If you’re 
in doubt, say so; it’s a lot easier to 
change a “maybe” to a “yes” than 
vice-versa. If a quick decision is 
vital, make it. Otherwise take your 
time. Get a reputation for being de- 
liberate—and right. 

To most of us, whether or not we 
admit it, a deserved word of praise 
is the “sweetest music this side of 
heaven.” Never neglect to tell a 
man who generally deserves it 
about his good work. If you search 
you can probably find something 
you can honestly praise about the 
most mediocre worker. Praise—not 
criticism—is the best way to make 
a man improve his performance. I 
always try to praise a new man, 
even though his work may not be 
up to standard. Some men on new 
jobs are inhibited by fear of fail- 
ure. Praise, I have found, loosens 
them up. We must also be quick to 
recognize special abilities. 

Be sure to make suggestions in a 
positive, tactful manner. And let a 
good man use his ingenuity. Tell 
him the result you want and give 
him the satisfaction of working it 
out for himself. Don’t hover around 
him like an expectant father. Show 
him you have confidence in him and 
he’ll justify it. If he’s up against 
special difficulties, make sure you 
always let him know that you’re 
aware of them. 

Anyone will work harder to gain 
a desirable reward than to avoid 
punishment. So don’t talk about the 
penalties; accentuate the positive. 
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Feel out every man until you know 
what incentives carry the most 
weight. As for criticism, tactless 
criticism does more harm than 
good. Never lose sight of a man’s 
pride. If you must criticize him, 
don’t put yourself on a pedestal. 
Talk to him as one fallible human 
being to another. Criticize gently; 
only considered—and considerate— 
criticism gets lasting results. Don’t 
ever let him feel that a weakness in 
one particular area has undermined 
your confidence in his over-all per- 
formance. 

Getting a man to change his 
opinion is one of the toughest prob- 
lems in handling people. A cardinal 
rule should be: Make it easy for 
him to change his mind without los- 
ing face. Start off by giving him a 
chance to express his opinion fully. 
Show him that you understand his 
viewpoint, and don’t hesitate to ad- 
mit that he may be right. Some- 
times it is worthwhile to take time 
to think over his views even though 
you think you don’t need to. When 


you finally give him your opinion 
try to start out with some point on 
which you can agree with him. 
Then state your viewpoint mod- 
estly. Don’t try too hard to convince 
him. If he is really going to change 
his mind, it must be of his own ac- 
cord. 

Finally, consider your men’s in- 
terests as you would your own— 
for nothing will win and keep the 
support of your men like the knowl- 
edge that you have their inter- 
ests at heart. Go to bat for them. 
If they have serious grievances, 
don’t hesitate to take the problem 
upstairs. When a man does a good 
job, go out of your way to see that 
he gets full credit. If a fellow shows 
special ability, do all you can to 
help him get a better job—even if 
it costs you a good man. 

To put it in a nutshell: The best 
way to make people eager to work 
for you is to work for them. 

® Charles Hoover. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF TRAINING DIRECTORS. 


March-April 1956, p. 20:7. 


What's the Score on Safety? 


Wits EMPLOYMENT now reaching 
new peaks, American industry 
is striving for a new safety record 
this year. To this end a special Job 
Safety Week was recently observed, 
and various safety and training 
groups are at present redoubling 
their efforts to get safety principles 
put into more general practice. 
What’s the present score on 
safety? The 14,200 _ industrial 
deaths last year made 1955 our 
second safest year, following closely 
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behind 1954 which had 14,000 
deaths at work, Highest number 
killed was 19,600, recorded in 1937 
when the U. S. Department of La- 
bor first began keeping records on 
industrial safety. 

Even more Americans are killed 
in homes each year than on jobs! 
Approximately 27,000 lives were 
lost last year in home accidents. 

Significantly, about twice as many 
men as women get hurt around the 
house, though women spend more 








time at home. This is a finding of a home repairs of recent years isn’t 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- to blame, say analysts, who report 
pany study covering five years. only 6 per cent of male fatalities 

The accident death rates per resulting from do-it-yourself work. 
100,000 persons are: 2.9 for men, Statistics show causes include 


1.4 among females in the 15 to 24 _——falis, burns, gas poisoning, firearm 
age group; 5.3 and 2.5 in the 25 to accidents, electricity, blows from 
44 age group; 13.2 and 7.5 in the _ falling objects, and drowning. 

45 to 64 age group. According to the Statistical Bul- 
letin, only motor vehicle accidents 


Only among persons age 65 and . . _ 
take more lives and in some cities 


older are the rates the same—35 : 
deaths per 100,000 persons. Among home accidents outrank all other 
the young, aged one to 14, more accidental causes. Furthermore, 
males than females are killed in  0n-fatal home injuries — totaling 


home accidents, but the number is about 4,000,000 * year — exceed 
not substantially larger, as it is motor vehicle accident injuries by 


among other age groups. about three to one. 
@ NATION'S BUSINESS. 


The increase in do-it-yourself May, 1956, p. 114:2. 


Hotter and Brighter When the Air Blows Through 


WHEN NEXT YOU have to write anything that must catch and 
hold the attention of others—a plan, a report, a proposal— 
remember one secret of the profession word-smith. 

The secret is an open one: as a final stage, after your work is 
complete to your first satisfaction, poke out the dead ashes of 
unneeded words, sentences and paragraphs, and let the air blow 
through. Your piece will burn brighter and hotter. Kipling, 
one of the most vivid writers who ever lived, put it just that 
way. After telling how he shortened repeatedly and ruthlessly 
by cutting out every word he could spare: “Finally,” he said, 
he “read it aloud, alone and at leisure’—and shortened some 
more. This, said he, “taught me that a tale from which pieces 
have been raked out is like a fire that has been poked.” Hot and 
bright because the air blew through. 

One other thing Kipling said, and it is borne out by the 
practice of America’s—and the world’s—most successful maga- 
zines: Kipling never deliberately “wrote short.” That way 
“much of the salt went out of my work.” Rather he wrote at 
such length as was necessary, and cut to required length after- 
ward. 

This is exactly the procedure on which the Reader’s Digest 
instructs even the most experienced author: “Don’t try to write 
a limited length; write your piece as it needs to be written and 
let us cut it afterward.” 

—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade, & Hill) 
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How Do You Concentrate? 


sef'VE ADDED THESE FIGURES three 
times and have three different 
answers!” You know how to add, 
but do you know how to concentrate 
while adding? Have you a grass- 
hopper mind? Ability to concen- 
trate is a keystone of personal effi- 
ciency. Concentration helps learn- 
ing, memory, thinking and work- 
ing. It speeds output, and output in 
turn increases concentration. 
Concentration is your mind’s 
spotlight. When you direct your at- 
tention to something, it becomes 
vivid, and other things are vague 
and blurred. The advertisement 
that interests you stands out, for 
instance, while the rest of the page 
becomes indistinct. Effective con- 
centration is simply a matter of di- 
recting this attention to the desired 
things, intensifying it, and keeping 
it intensified until the job is done. 
As you settle down to work, your 
concentration gradually increases 
through a warming up period (this 
warming up will take upward of 
half an hour for mental work). Set- 
tling down can be hastened if you 
start to think about the day’s work 
almost as soon as you wake up. 
Then you can start the day’s work 
almost at full speed by the time you 
reach your office or plant. Also, try 
warming up on the way to work. It 
is more rewarding than daydream- 
ing and makes the ride less boring. 
Start work forcefully; avoid the 
tendency to dillydally at the start. 
One knowing office manager helps 
those who are slow to warm up by 
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giving them urgent work. The ur- 
gency snaps them out of the dol- 
drums, 

Brief fluctuations in concentra- 
tion are natural. All attention is 
fluctuating; it has rhythmic peaks 
with many momentary lapses. The 
trick is to learn to work with these 
brief slumps. Grouping in short 
rhythms, for instance, helps you 
sustain concentration by catching 
the lapses on the bounce. Telephone 
engineers discovered long ago that 
the long telephone numbers are 
heard and remembered better if a 
“dent” is put in them. Operators 
now are trained to catch numbers 
by grouping the digits, as: 2,4 
pause 8,4,5. 

Blocking is a close relative of 
fluctuation of attention. These brief 
periods when the mind seems to go 
blank are nature’s way of giving 
the mind a short rest. When block- 
ing becomes noticeable, it’s time 
to take a couple of deep breaths, 
and raise your head and shoulders 
in an alert posture. Then go back to 
work. Only a short bridge is need- 
ed to get over most blockings. How- 
ever, after an hour of tough mental 
work, blockings usually become 
worse and more than a brief re- 
fresher is needed, Trying to work 
through bad blockings will cause 
errors. 


A complete interruption kills the 
warming-up period and you have to 
start all over again. Learn to give 
only a corner of your mind to the 
interruption. Think more about 








what you are doing, and less about 
the interruption. However, once 
someone interrupts you, settle the 
matter right then. Otherwise, you’ll 
probably be interrupted again. 

Many jobs are a mixture of 
tasks. This variety makes the work 
interesting, but it lowers concentra- 
tion unless you plan your work so 
that similar tasks are done in a 
batch. Outgoing telephone calls, for 
example, can be accumulated on a 
memo pad and made one right after 
the other. 

Flight of ideas is another enemy 
of concentration. In working, keep 
your goal in view and work steadily 
toward it. Don’t turn on your mind 
and leave it running. Direct it to- 
ward things that count. When it 
fluctuates, switch it back to the 
main track. Develop place habits to 
help your concentration. You have a 
different ‘mental set” when you 
face an adding machine than you do 


when you face a radio. Keep your 
workplace for concentration on 
work. Do your visiting and eat your 
lunch in another location. Time 
habits also help. Schedule your 
work, and do it according to sched- 
ule. 

Practice concentrating by keep- 
ing your mind busy instead of let- 
ting it “idle.” The exercise of con- 
centrating on something won’t, in 
itself, add to your brain cells, but it 
will help form the habit of making 
fuller use of your powers. 

Joshua Reynolds once said, “There 
is no expedient to which a man will 
not go to avoid the real labor of 
thinking.” It is no longer labor, 
however, when it has become a 
habit. Lead your attention—don’t 
follow it. 


—Adapted by permission from Practical Busi 


ness Psychology, Second Edition, by Donald and 
Eleanor Laird, published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Copyright, 1956 by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


Supervision by Suggestion 


ae PEOPLE readily comply with 
instructions in any form. How- 
ever, there are many who are nega- 
tive toward other people’s ideas and 
suggestions. The “telling” form of 
job instruction merely makes them 
worse, These people not only make 
it tough for the supervisor, but also 
encourage similar response among 
their associates. 

For this reason many supervisors 
find themselves desperately resort- 
ing to threat and force to bring 
their people into line. But relying 
upon authority to motivate the de- 
sired response in people is very 


much like admitting inability to 
supervise effectively. 

One satisfactory alternative is 
for the supervisor to learn to super- 
vise by suggestion. The successful 
supervisor is frequently distin- 
guished by his ability to make it 
appear that his wishes originated 
with the other person. The em- 
ployee who usually displays a nega- 
tive attitude is studied very care- 
fully to find some way in which an 
idea he expresses, or something he 
says, can be interpreted to mean 
what the supervisor would like to 
have it mean. The supervisor then 
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tries to get the employee to express 
the desired thought himself. When 
the worker can be made to feel that 
he himself originated the idea, he is 
committed to it in advance, and re- 
jection of the supervisor’s instruc- 
tion is circumvented. At the same 
time the worker is made to feel 
personally adequate, and even in- 
fluential. 

Though supervision by sugges- 
tion has certain limitations, so does 
supervision by the direct method. 
The two are necessary complements 
and the effective supervisor makes 
use of both. 

Probably the most common form 
of supervision by suggestion is the 
presentation of ideas and sugges- 
tions by means of example. If the 
supervisor sets a good personal ex- 
ample to his men with regard to 
such matters as company rules and 
regulations, punctuality, etc., he may 
have won half the battle. Sugges- 
tion by example may also be used 
by obtaining the support of an in- 
fluential worker. When a worker 
sets the example, the supervisor is 
often saved considerable effort in 
persuading others who are indiffer- 
ent to comply with his wishes. 

Another useful way of getting a 
desired response without stimulat- 
ing resistance is to give instruc- 
tions by asking questions. Queries 
such as “don’t you believe that...” 
and “what do you think about this 

-” unlike direct instructions, 
stimulate thought and interest and 
usually get a reply. As the worker 
talks, the keen supervisor can de- 
tect relationships to his own ideas, 
and can work the conversation 
around so that his associate actu- 
ally proposes the desired idea, Be- 
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cause it is his idea, he feels com- 
mitted to it and it is less difficult to 
get him to act on it. 


A more difficult form of supervi- 
sion by suggestion involves taking 
for granted that the worker will do 
what is wanted of him. “I am glad 
that I can depend upon you,” or “It 
is needless to tell you to do this,” or 
“You are probably going to do this 
anyhow, but... ,” are various ways 
in which the supervisor suggests 
what to do without arousing resist- 
ance. In a way, the supervisor 
shows respect for his co-worker by 
assuming his dependability. The 
worker is credited with knowing 
how to do something, unless there 
is contrary evidence. 

It builds resistance to tell a sub- 
ordinate not only what he does not 
know, but also what he does know. 
In one instance, the supervisor 
walked up to a worker and said, 
“Bill, you know perfectly well not 
to do this.” The subordinate said, 
“T did not know that it was wrong 
to do and, furthermore, I didn’t do 
it.” It was clear that the supervi- 
sor’s attitude provoked resistance 
and a feeling of inferiority. After a 
little counseling the supervisor 
learned to use such phrases as 
“This is probably old stuff to you, 
but...” or “As you probably know 
better than I...” This procedure 
together with other forms of sug- 
gestion made the supervisor con- 
siderably more effective. 

There is one potential weakness 
in taking desired behavior for 
granted. It is that, if the supervisor 
takes more for granted than his 
man can live up to, the opposite of 
what is expected might occur. 
Furthermore, taking too much for 














granted may impress some people 
as presumptuous. 

Probably the most useful form 
of supervision by suggestion is to 
commend and praise when possible. 
Reinforcement of the desired be- 
havior in this manner promotes re- 
petition. There is good in every 
verson and the alert supervisor will 
eventually find the most out-of-line 
worker doing something right. This 
should be recognized, praised and 
reinforced. 

Still another form of suggestion 
is to present facts or ideas without 
drawing conclusions. This leaves it 
up to the worker to draw his own 
conclusions, If the supervisor’s con- 
clusion based on the facts is war- 
ranted, the chances are that the 
worker, having his judgment re- 
spected, will come up with the same 
conclusion. This helps him feel use- 


ful, and the supervisor puts his 
point across without arousing re- 
sistance. 

Supervision by suggestion in- 
creases susceptibility to other peo- 
ple’s views. It allows participation 
in decision-making that promotes 
feelings of security and usefulness. 
However, a warning should be 
given that supervision by sugges- 
tion has the danger of inviting 
more than just a welcomed amount 
of contribution from co-workers, 
who sometimes acquire such a sense 
of personal worth that they con- 
tinually harass the supervisor with 
their ideas. If not guarded against, 
this can be as troublesome as the 
resistance to instruction which the 
suggestion method helps to allevi- 
ate. 


® Eugene E. Jennings. 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
(Swarthmore, Penna.). 


What They Want from the Job 


THE IMPORTANT CONTRAST between office and factory groups 
was shown clearly in a recent statistical study conducted in a 
large Midwest manufacturing company by the Institute for 
Social Research of the University of Michigan. When the office 
personnel were asked what they regarded as most important 
in a job, 49 per cent ranked “good chances for promotion” first; 
but only 25 per cent of shop workers gave this factor first 
place. Similarly, only 13 per cent of factory employees, but 28 
per cent of office workers, throught it was important to have a 
good chance to become a supervisor. 

—Owen Fairweather. Occasional Papers in Management, 

Organization, Industrial Relations (Industrial Relations 


Center, University of Chicago) 





THE MOST devastating emotion in human life is hate, and the next 
most destructive and paralyzing is fear. 


— JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
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“Red Flags” in Methods Improvement 


F very SUPERVISOR is in favor of 

methods improvements—just as 
he is probably “against sin.” But 
the real question is: which methods 
most need to be looked at? 

Certain acts or movements made 
by a worker on the job are so in- 
efficient, fatiguing, or non-produc- 
tive as to be generally undesirable. 
The presence of any one of them in 
a repetitive task suggests the possi- 
bility of improving productivity 
and reducing unit direct labor costs 
by some changes in: (1) work 
space setup; (2) sequence of opera- 
tions; (3) tools used; (4) materials 
used; (5) method of doing the 
job; or (6) movements made by the 
operator. 

The supervisor interested in con- 
trolling his direct labor costs will 
be alert to detect any of these fa- 
tiguing and unproductive move- 
ments. When observed, he should 
consider them as “red flags,” call- 
ing his attention to the need for 
studying the job for a means by 
which these undesirable acts and 
movements can be eliminated, or at 
least minimized, and the direct 
labor unit costs reduced. 

The following is a partial list of 
such undesirable acts or move- 
ments: 

Walking—operator taking one or 
more steps during operation 

1. to get material worked on 

2. to move material or parts 

from one work position to an- 
other 

3. to get rid of finished work 

4. to get tools used 
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5. to get supplies used 
6. to prepare or condition sup- 
plies or materials used 


Reaching—involving 

1. bending of the back at the hips 

2. turning of the body about the 
hips 

3. stretching of arms by bending 
the back 


Searching—fumbling or hunting 
to locate or select 
1. tools used 
2. supplies used (nuts, washers, 
screws, insulators, etc.) 
3. parts worked on 


Holding—controlling the position 
of motionless object with hand 

1. material or parts worked on 

2. tools used 


Transporting—(moving) by 
hand 

1. unfinished work from pile, 
stack, or tote box to point at 
which it is worked on 

2. finished work or part to point 
of disposal 

3. lifting or handling parts 
weighing “over a pound” 

4. lifting or handling 
weighing “over a pound” 

5. tools to and away from point 
of use 

6. two or more tools to point of 
use when a single or combina- 
tion tool will serve purpose 

7. transferring parts, papers, 
etc., from one hand to another 


tools 


Positioning — or pre-positioning 
material or parts by hand when 
guide, fence, jig, hopper, or other 
device can be used to locate piece 
in position to be worked on 











Guiding—by hand 

1. tool used 

2. material worked on 

3. free hand aligning of parts, 
papers, or material 


Delays or Hesitations — periods 
of inactivity during which nothing 
productive is done by operator 

1. operator idle (machine may or 

may not be running) 

2. operator stops to figure out 

what to do next or how to do it 


Utilization—of machine 

1. machine shut down (operator 
may or may not be working) 

2. machine operates  intermit- 
tently or at less than capacity 
because operator cannot “get” 
and “get rid of” work fast 


enough. Punch presses capable 
of 200 strokes per minute 
often produce only 50 or less 
parts per minute because they 
are idle while operator “gets” 
or “gets rid of part.” 

The foreman is close to the job. 
He should be constantly alert for 
opportunities to cut direct labor 
costs by improving workplace ar- 
rangements, eliminating acts by the 
operator which do not add to the 
value or quality of the part worked 
on, or which result in worker fa- 
tigue. 


® H. Skerry Hall. 

HOW FOREMEN CAN CONTROL COSTS. 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinois, 
Bureau of Business Management 
Bulletin No. 301. 


Employee Relations Problems: 


Look Beyond the Symptoms! 


oo SUPERVISOR should be alert 
to symptoms that indicate all is 
not well with employee relations. 
These symptoms can take different 
forms—changes in attitude, fric- 
tion among employees or between 
employees and supervisors, unex- 
pected blow-ups, an excessive num- 
ber of complaints, or a slow-down 
in production performance. Any of 
these symptoms serve as the tip-off 
that an investigation is called for 
to see what’s wrong with employee 
relations. 

Too often, however, these investi- 
gations are made hastily or super- 
ficially with the result that only the 
symptoms are treated while the real 
cause of the trouble remains. Here 


are some case histories which show 
what happens when the symptoms 
of an employee relations problem 
are mistakenly regarded as the true 
cause of the trouble: 

At one plant there was a small 
group of employees who were ob- 
jecting vigorously about their in- 
centive pay rates. Many discussions 
were held and many time studies 
were made in an attempt to resolve 
the grievance, but without success. 
Finally it came out that the pay 
rates were only a minor irritant; 
what was actually gnawing away at 
the employees involved was dis- 
satisfaction with certain working 
conditions. Their workplace was 
cold and drafty in winter and ex- 
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tremely hot in summer. The dress- 
ing room was at a distant corner 
of the plant and very inconvenient 
to reach. There was no water foun- 
tain close to their work area. 

All these conditions, which were 
relatively easy to correct, had been 
brought to the attention of the 
supervisor and he had promised to 
have them corrected. Unfortunately, 
he forgot his promise in the press 
of other business and never follow- 
ed through on what his employees 
had accepted as a definite commit- 
ment. 

The workers’ exasperation with 
unpleasant working conditions and 
the forgetfulness of a supervisor 
who failed to carry out a promise 
was expressed in the form of a 
grievance about rates of pay. The 
grievance was settled by correcting 
the working conditions, with the 
rates left unchanged. But a lot of 
time and effort was wasted in try- 
ing to cure this employee-relations 
sickness before the actual causes 
were discovered. 

Here’s a case that supports the 
much-repeated observation that la- 
bor trouble is the result of manage- 
ment trouble. This problem—actu- 
ally a series of problems—affected 
a group of 12 men on a key opera- 
tion. For a period of perhaps nine 
months the operation was virtually 
in turmoil, with constant bickering, 
a flood of complaints and griev- 
ances, obvious bad feeling between 
employees and supervisors, and sag- 
ging production. 


There was unanimous agreement 
among the various levels of man- 
agement concerned that a particu- 
larly outspoken employee, a real 
troublemaker, was at the root of all 
the discontent. Over a period of 
months, many attempts were made 
to curb his influence and to remove 
him from the scene, but the moves 
were ineffectual. 

The whole situation was then 
surveyed very carefully to see if 
some effective approach could be de- 
veloped. This investigation brought 
to light that the immediate super- 
visor was an overbearing individ- 
ual, very critical and sarcastic in 
his approach to workers, and totally 
unwilling to listen to any problems 
brought to him by his workers. The 
supervisor was transferred to an- 
other assignment, and a man with 
a top-flight reputation for handling 
people replaced him as supervisor 
in the trouble spot. 

The results of this change were 
startling. In a matter of one month, 
the atmosphere in this troublesome 
operation changed completely. Pro- 
duction picked up and complaints 
vanished. The supposed trouble- 
maker among the employees became 
reasonably cooperative and at least 
no longer a disruptive influence. 

Again this was a case where the 
symptom of an employee relations 
problem was mistakenly regarded 
as the true cause of the trouble. 


© M. A. Cross. 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
May, 1956, p. 139:3. 





HE WHO HAS LEARNED to disagree without being disagreeable has 
discovered the most valuable secret of a diplomat. 
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How Well Do You Read? 


Ho’ MUCH TIME do you spend 
each day in reading materials 
you are required to read? Would 
you say: 
Less than fifteen minutes a day? 
About half an hour a day? 
About an hour a day? 
Between one hour 
hours? 
More than two hours? 


Recently, 290 supervisors and 
foremen* were asked to make an 
estimate of how much time during 
their day they spend in required 
reading. The supervisors estimated 
that, on the average, they spend a 
minimum of one hour a day, or one 
eighth of their working day, in 
such reading. 

White-collar and office supervi- 
sors estimated that they spend a 
minimum of from one to two hours 
a day in reading. Higher super- 
visory personnel estimated that 
they were required to spend be- 
tween two and four hours of each 
working day in reading. 

As part of this same survey the 
supervisors were asked to estimate 
how much of their leisure time each 
week they spent in reading. The 
group indicated that on the average 
they spent from five to ten hours a 
week in leisure-time reading. 

An even more important question 
—and one about which less is 
known—is not how much but how 
well do you read: Success or fail- 
ure as a supervisor, in many in- 


and two 


* Survey conducted by the writer at the Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois, as part 
of a Supervisory Training Session. 


stances, is directly related to how 
well one meets his or her reading 
responsibilities. 

If you are concerned over the 
amount and complexity of your 
reading requirements, why not 
spend a few moments considering 
how your reading ability is tied up 
with your supervisory success? 

First, answer these four ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you read what is required 
of you? Only you can answer this 
question. What your answer will be 
is related to the nature of your job, 
the type of personnel you supervise 
and the role you play in the man- 
agement of your organization. 


2. Do you understand what you 
read? This, too, you will have to 
answer for yourself. Remember, 
however, that what you hope to get 
out of what you read, of necessity, 
is defined in terms of your purpose 
in reading the material. The na- 
ture of the article itself and the 
purpose you have in reading it 
should determine the degree of com- 
prehension or understanding you 
gain from what you read. 


3. Do you interpret and translate 
written information and instruc- 
tions for the personnel under your 
immediate supervision? Your func- 
tion as a supervisor is to serve as a 
channel of communication. Your 
responsibilities to the people under 
you require that you adequately in- 
terpret and translate for them all 
forms of management directives on 
policy and procedures. 

4. Do you act promptly in imple- 
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menting written instructions and 
directives? Failure on your part to 
implement or act upon management 
instructions or directives, as well as 
routine work assignments, is a di- 
rect reflection on your supervisory 
abilities. 

How well a supervisor meets his 
or her reading responsibilities is 
under management’s examination. 
Whether or not you are meeting 
your responsibilities is constantly 
being brought to the attention of 
management. In what ways? 

First, by the nature and the type 
of questions you ask your imme- 
diate boss, you show him, not only 
whether or not you have read all 
that you are supposed to read, but 
also how well you have understood 
what you have read. Legitimate 


questions, questions on the proper 
interpretation of inconsistencies in 
established policies and procedures, 
asked of a superior, not only reflect 
constructive reading on the part of 
the individual, but also the alert- 
ness and the ability of a person to 
put what has been read into prac- 
tice on the job. 

The way in which you, as a man- 
ager, are able to answer the ques- 
tions and inquiries put to you by 
the personnel under you, reflects to 
the employee, and indirectly to 
higher management, whether or 
not you are adequately meeting 
your interpretive reading responsi- 
bilities. 


® Clinton W. Guerin. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 
(National Safety Council), 
March, 1956, p. 12:2. 


No Time to Read? 


Here are some revealing figures the Royal Bank of Canada 
sent to its clients on the matter of spare time: 











There are 365 days in a year, or 8,760 hours 
Deduct 
8 hours daily for sleep 2,920 hours 
40 hours weekly for work for 49 weeks 
(3 weeks’ allowance for vacation and 
holidays) 1,960 
2 hours daily for travel to and from 
work 490 
3 hours daily for meals 1,095 
1 hour daily for dressing and un- 
dressing 365 
Total 6,830 
Hours left to do with as you please: 1,930 


If you set aside a mere hour a day for study, you’il lose only 
365 of these spare-time hours in the course of a year. A very 
small percentage, considering all you have to gain. 





A PROBLEM well stated is half solved. 
—JOHN DEWEY 
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The Accident-Prone Personality 


Psyc HOLOGISTS generally agree that 

there is such a thing as an acci- 
dent-prone “type” with personality 
characteristics that are different 
from those of safe workers, But up 
until recently efforts to single out 
these caracteristics have not been 
too successful. 

Executive Analysis Corporation, 
however, has just completed a study 
of the personality characteristics of 
safe and unsafe workers and the 
preliminary results are extremely 
promising. The survey seems to in- 
dicate that there are seven person- 
ality characteristics which are com- 
mon to accident repeaters. Any one 
of these characteristics, if pro- 
nounced enough, can serve to iden- 
tify an accident-prone worker. And 
if all seven of the following char- 
acteristics appear to a marked de- 
gree it’s virtually certain that the 
person is an accident repeater: 

1. Accident-prone employees tend 
to be more easily distracted than 
safe employees. The injury-repeater 
is more readily distracted from the 
task immediately before him by his 
own thoughts, day-dreams and mus- 
ings, and by the sensations within 
his body; by events and happenings 
going on near him; by his talka- 
tiveness; and by repeatedly think- 
ing about what he would do or 
what privileges he would enjoy if 
he were famous or in the “seat of 
authority.” Especially important is 
the fact that the injury-repeater’s 
attention and concentration are 
more readily diverted from the job 
before him both by disturbances 


within himself and by what is 
going on around him. 


2. Accident repeaters show less 
personal restraint than do non-re- 
peaters. They are less cautious, 
take chances that are dangerous to 
themselves, tend to be overly frank, 
make unpleasant or disagreeable 
comments that hurt or embarrass 
others and are inclined to break 
minor rules and regulations which 
they seem to feel are too unimport- 
ant to bother with. 


3. The injury-repeater is inclined 
to be more negative and independ- 
ent than the safe worker in his at- 
titude toward other people. He tends 
to get higher scores than the non- 
repeater on unwilling cooperative- 
ness — the tendency to cooperate 
only when he secures tangible bene- 
fits for himself. He is more prone 
to be aggressively outspoken in 
dealing with others. He is also more 
inclined to act differently from 
others for the sake of being a non- 
conformist. He makes much lower 
scores than the non-repeater in 
control of his feelings when he is 
frustrated and feels upset or angry. 


4. The accident-prone person 
tends to obtain lower scores on per- 
sonality traits involving sensitivity. 
The repeater is less likely to have 
his feelings hurt. He is more in- 
clined to be bold and brazen in 
public and face-to-face situations. 
He is much less likely to feel guilty, 
embarrassed, or ashamed of some 
of his activities or thoughts than 
the non-repeater. In other words, it 
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is usually more difficult to appeal 
to his feelings and sensibilities. 

5. The accident-prone person 
reacts differently to pain. Injury- 
repeaters do not mind being in pain 
as much as non-repeaters. Further- 
more, some injury-repeaters ob- 
tained test scores which indicated 
that they actually derive some sat- 
isfaction from the pain of minor 
injuries or get something of a thrill 
out of being hurt by others. 

6. Accident-prone persons tend to 
differ from safe workers with re- 
spect to feelings of superiority, in- 
feriority, and mental adequacy. 
The injury-repeater is more likely 
to feel confident that he can cope 
with the difficulties of the job and 
everyday problems, though his rela- 
tively high injury rate indicates 
that this confidence may be unwar- 
ranted so far as working safely is 
concerned. Perhaps tied in with 
this tendency are the injury-re- 
peater’s lower test scores on gen- 
eralized feelings of inferiority. The 
accident-repeater has a stronger 
emotional need to feel and act su- 
perior to other people. This group 
of personality characteristics is an- 
other indication of the emotional 
immaturity of the injury-repeater. 

7. The pattern of scores for the 
social orientation of the repeater 
also differs significantly from that 
of the non-repeater. The injury re- 
peater feels a stronger need to 


attract attention than the safe 
worker. He tends to obtain higher 
scores on such characteristics as 
taking the initiative in face-to-face 
encounters, seeking the spotlight 
when he is with a group, taking 
the lead in attempts to get a group 
moving toward some immediate 
goal or action, and in talking to 
others. This pattern is also clearly 
revealed in a variety of occupa- 
tional interest scores. The repeater 
tends to propagandize, and hence 
exhibits more zeal for “spreading 
the message” of some cause or 
other. In this connection, it is also 
interesting to note, first, his higher 
scores for interest in retail selling 
or selling to persons who come into 
a store to shop; and second, his 
higher scores for the type of per- 
sonal selling in which the salesman 
enjoys out-talking his prospect and 
answering gibes and objections, 
somewhat like a pitchman or an ag- 
gressive house-to-house salesman. 
He also tends to be higher on what 
might be called power interests. 
Examples of this are his interest in 
disciplinary vocations, his greater 
dependence upon rules and prohibi- 
tions with which to control be- 
havior, and a greater tendency to 
be arbitrary in deciding that ac- 
tions or policies are all right or all 


wrong. 


© Thomas N. Jenkins. 
PERSONNEL, 
July, 1956, p. 29:4. 





FAME IS a vapor, popularity an accident, riches take wings. Only 
one thing endures, and that is character. 
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The Supervisory Bookshelf 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. 
By Milon Brown, The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 
1956. 259 pages. $4.50 


Reviewed by L. David Korb* 


When an employee first steps 
from the ranks into a supervisory 
position he encounters a whole new 
set of responsibilities and must ad- 
just to a new pattern of relation- 
ships among people in his organi- 
zation. 

Milon Brown’s book is designed 
to help the new supervisor make 
these changes. The book deals with 
the fundamentals of supervision 
shown to be important over the 
years: the supervisor’s responsi- 
bilities; his relationships with sub- 
ordinates and others; how he selects, 
trains and evaluates employees; 
essentials of employee motivation; 
and the elements of labor relations, 
cost control, and accident preven- 
tion. 





*United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





The material is not new, but it is 
sound. It clearly delineates the re- 
sponsibilities of the good super- 
visor as distinguished from those 
of the “good” employee. These 
center about planning, getting re- 
sults through others, using author- 
ity properly, and transmitting in- 
formation. 

The supervisor can use his au- 
thority to pressure his subordinates 
into increasing production, or he 
can be a democratic leader. Pressure 
speeds up operations—but only 
temporarily. Democratic super- 
vision, on the other hand, accom- 
plishes the job through willing co- 
operation. It is based upon a 
number of principles, set forth 
here, which have become part of 
the credo of every progressive 
manager. 

The supervisor must know the 
organizational framework within 
which he works. He must know how 
his position is related to others, 
what is expected of him. He has to 
establish sound working relation- 
ships with his boss, fellow super- 
visors, staff specialists, and of 
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course, his own subordinates. This, 
as every manager knows, is a 
pretty large order. 

Finally, the supervisor must 
know how the work of his unit is 
done. He assigns work, planning 
the best utilization of his personne] 
to meet production goals. In doing 
so, he has these resources to work 
with: space, tools and equipment, 
materials, methods, time, and 
people. The author describes how 
each of these can be used effec- 
tively. For example, a layout chart 
helps the supervisor plan the best 
use of space; and work-flow and 
process study charts facilitate the 
development of better methods. 

Without going into the technical 
language of personnel administra- 
tion, the author discusses the basic 
procedures of selecting employees 
and appraising their performance. 
The new supervisor will find here 
sound advice; the experienced 
supervisor, a good review of basic 
techniques. 

The author’s chapter on training 
is one of the best in the book. In it, 
he outlines the essentials of moti- 
vating employees to learn and dis- 
cusses the basic steps in teaching 
on the job. 

For the manager in a unionized 
company, Effective Supervision also 
contains a discussion of the limita- 
tions and obligations imposed upon 
the supervisor by labor contracts 
and labor law. The supervisor is 
cautioned about what he may say 
to employees about union member- 
ship—and about drawing a clear 
line of distinction between facts 
and persuasion. His dealings with 
the union steward are also dis- 
cussed. 
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Throughout, the author empha- 
sizes keeping costs down at the 
operating level. This he points out, 
can be done through the analysis 
of cost data, and the proper use of 
materials and manpower. 

As is evident from this brief re- 
view of the text, the over-all con- 
tent of the book follows along the 
lines of a general survey course in 
the basics of good supervision. 
While it may not have been prac- 
tical to treat any of the major sub- 
jects of the book at considerably 
greater length, a shortcoming of 
the book is its lack of references 
to additional, detailed material on 
human relations, management, and 
technical phases of supervision. 
However, as a valid and thoughtful 
presentation of the basic elements 
of good supervision, Mr. Brown’s 
book is recommended reading. 


SUPERVISORS SAFETY 
MANUAL, Prepared by the 
National Safety Council’s In- 
dustrial Department (David L. 
Arm, Manager), Chicago, 
1956. 354 pages. $3.25 to Na- 
tional Safety Council mem- 
bers; non-members, $3.75 


Every worker in the department 
is safety-minded right after a seri- 
ous accident, but then it’s too late. 
Good safety practices aren’t built 
on remorse. If safety consciousness 
is actually going to prevent acci- 
dents, it must be made an integral 
part of the day-by-day job training 
that only the foreman can give. 
To give the foreman the tools he 
needs for this safety training, the 
engineers of the National Safety 











Council have put together a soup- 
to-nuts manual of the fundamentals 
of accident prevention. It covers, in 
addition to the “basics” of accident 
prevention, a number of other sub- 
jects which are indirectly related 
to safety on the job. 

Far from being a general discus- 
sion that amounts to little more 
than telling the men to “be care- 
ful,” the manual breaks the subject 
of accident prevention into the in- 
dividual factors that make it tick. 
Step-by-step methods are given for 
analyzing accident problems, in- 
structing for safety, sustaining in- 
terest in accident prevention, and 
dealing with the human problems 
of developing safety consciousness 
in the worker. Hundreds of specific 
ideas are given for better safety 
practices that the supervisor can 
build into his daily contacts with 
his employees. The manual, which 
also includes a section on indus- 
trial health and first aid, provides 
a good basic book to give the super- 
visor a place to “grab hold” when 
he feels he should “do something 
about safety.” S. W. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR LEADERSHIP. By 
Donald A. Laird and Eleanor 
C. Laird. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 
226 pages. $4.00 


Ever since human relations came 
to the fore as a fundamental part 
of the management job, researchers 
have been seeking the answers to 
what makes some leaders more ef- 
fective than others. Why does one 
supervisor get cooperation with 
little apparent effort while another 


has to fight for it every inch of 
the way? The trouble with these 
research projects, say the Lairds, 
is that the researchers publish 
their results for each other, using 
highly technical language, rather 
than for the average management 
man, To fill the gap, the authors 
have taken some of the basic find- 
ings of 22 research centers and put 
them into highly readable form, 
with everyday business words sub- 
stituted for the technical terms. 
Emphasis in the book is placed 
on face-to-face problems of leader- 
ship rather than on theory. Case 
histories and actual incidents from 
the research studies are used to 
bring the findings to life and show 
how they can be used in the actual 
job of supervising. Specific points 
are illustrated with humorous car- 
toon graphs. The book presents an 
opportunity for the supervisor to 
get squared away on the latest find- 
ings in human relations research 
without having to master the lan- 
guage of the psychologist. J. A. 


PERSONNEL MANAGE. 
MENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS, Fourth Edition. 
By Dale Yoder. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1956. 941 pages. $9.35 


Rapid progress on the wide front 
of management-employee relations 
has brought about a completely re- 
written fourth version of Dr. 
Yoder’s text on “manpower man- 
agement.” Long a standby of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations 
managers, the book contains an ex- 
haustive study of the problems 
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encountered in developing em- 
ployees as work teams and man- 
aging those teams to attain work 
satisfaction and productivity. Since 
the book presents such a complete 
and detailed picture of the person- 
nel and industrial relations fields, 
the average supervisor will not 
read it from cover to cover, nor is 
it recommended that he do. He 
will, however, probably find it valu- 
able for reference purposes or for 
background reading on specific sub- 


the whole book, are sections deal- 
ing with the problems of super- 
vision: Job Analysis; Methods and 
Time Study; Interviewing in Se- 
lection; Induction, Orientation and 
Follow-up; and Problems of Super- 
vision. Short case histories at the 
end of each section point up the 
facts discussed. New material added 
since the Third Edition (1948) in- 
cludes: new legislation, communi- 
cation in employment, the guaran- 
teed annual wage, and reference to 


jects. Within the broad outline of the AFL-CIO merger. B. McG. 





Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


THE FOREMAN’S HANDBOOK. Edited by Carl Heyel. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1955. 578 pages. $6.50. This third 
edition of a well-known handbook includes new material on 
modern developments in statistical quality control, predetermined 
time standards, the “Standard Minute System” of incentive wage 
payments, and a practical combination of the point system and 
factor comparison techniques in job evaluation. 


HOW FOREMEN CAN CONTROL COSTS. By Phil Carroll. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1955. 301 pages. $4.00. A handbook 
for foremen, explaining in simple, down-to-earth terms how cost 
control problems can be tackled at the front-line, supervisory 
level. Among the numerous aspects of cost control discussed are 
training, salvage, tools, material, maintenance, changes in pro- 
duction methods, time studies, budgets, and reports. Illustrated 
with cartoons, diagrams, and charts. 


ABSENTEEISM. Research Council for Economic Security, 111 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 1955. 87 pages. $3.50. A 
summary of the discussions at a seminar and workshop on ab- 
senteeism conducted by the Research Council for Economic Secu- 
rity in December, 1954. In addition to sessions on identifying and 
measuring absenteeism, control of absenteeism, controlling and 
preventing illness absence, and employee benefit plans, the report 
contains a selection from the exhibits used and some additional 
specially selected source material. 
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SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
to keep your copies of this “basic management tool” in perma- 


nent form... 


® each binder holds a full year’s 
issues 

® sturdy russet-color 
leatherette 

®@ embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


®special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


®@ binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 





price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 


$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 











